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Today, 
something we do 
will touch your life. 
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Imagine what life would be like 
without the artifacts of our civilization. 

Imagine living without all the 
things that make our lives easier, safer, 
healthier and more comfortable. 

It’s not a very happy picture. 

But it is a good way to show you 
what we do. 

Because of all these things, there are 
very, very few Union Carbide doesn’t have 
something to do with. 

Some of our products have names 
you know well. Like Prestone II antifreeze- 
coolant. Glad bags. And Eveready 
batteries. 

But most of our products you 
seldom hear of. Because they're used as 
materials to make other products. 

Some are chemicals and plastics 
which go into the making of thousands of 
things we live with every day. 

Like synthetic fabrics, rubber and 
furs. Antibiotics, paints and cosmetics. 
Toys, furniture, sheer stockings, bio- 
degradable detergents. And many more. 

Some are metals or alloys. Such as the 
tungsten that glows in lightbulbs. Or the 
ferrochrome that makes stainless steel 
stainless. 

Some are gases. Such as the oxygen 


used in hospitals to save our lives. Or in 
factories to cut metal. Or even to propel 
the astronauts to the moon. 

Some are gigantic electrodes for 
furnaces that make steel for thousands of 
products. Or arc carbons for motion 
picture projection. 

And some are radioisotopes used to 
diagnose and treat disease. 

We're a pretty big group of people — 
about 123,000 of us — working in over 100 
countries in many different fields. 

You'll find us all around you in 
thousands of products that make your life 
better today. You won't find our name on 
most of them. 

But we're there just the same. 









UNION 
CARBIDE 


Today, something we do 
will touch your life. 














TIME 


“Henry Alfred Kissinger,” said TIME in our first cover story on 
him five years ago, “is not exactly a household name.” Since that 
issue (Feb. 14, 1969), we have published nine other cover stories on 
him, more than on any other man except Presidents Eisenhower, 
Johnson and Nixon and France's Charles de Gaulle. Kissinger has 
appeared as a member of “Nixon's Palace Guard” (June 8, 1970), 
“Nixon’s Secret Agent” (Feb. 7, 1972), Man of the Year (with 
Nixon, Jan. 1, 1973) and, on his elevation to Cabinet rank, “The 
Super Secretary” (Sept. 3, 1973). Just two months ago (April 1), he 
was pictured as “The Great Kissinger,” a magician conjuring up a 
dove of peace. “{He] has done the seemingly miraculous for so 
long,” TIME wrote, “that it has become almost routine.” Yet his 
hardest task still lay ahead, and last week it was far from certain 
that it could be accomplished. Then, confirming the view of him- 
self as the consummate political prestidigitator, the Secretary of 
State reached into the hat for the most 
elusive dove of all: the Israeli-Syrian set- 
Uement that is the “Mideast Miracle” of 
our cover. 

The news broke in midweek, calling 
for quick action on the part of TIME’s 
twelve correspondents and photographers 
stationed in the Middle East. In Israel, 
Photographer David Rubinger took col- 
or pictures of Premier Golda Meir’s ju- 
bilant announcement of the troop dis- 
engagement, but the event occurred too 
late to chance sending the film to New 
York by normal commercial air express. 
At | am., Thursday, Rubinger’s wife 
Anni, herself professional photographer, 
was dispatched as a courier, and by that 
afternoon she was in TIME’s Manhattan 
offices with the pictures. 

Meanwhile, a weary State Depart- 
ment correspondent, John Mulliken, who 
traveled 24,230 miles with the Secretary over 34 days, wrote—on 
the plane back to Washington—a detailed report on Kissinger’s 
feat and the outlook for the Geneva negotiations. In New York, 
Reporter-Researchers Sara Medina and Susan Reed gathered back- 
ground material and geared up for a fast job of fact checking. As- 
sociate Editor Spencer Davidson, one of TIME’s most experienced 
Middle East hands with nine previous Middle East covers to his 
credit, wrote the story. A graduate of Baltimore's Loyola College, 
Davidson reported on metropolitan affairs for the Baltimore Sun 
before coming to TIME in 1956. After stints as a Nation and Busi- 
ness writer and Atlanta bureau chief, he joined the World section 
in 1968. Last year he filled in for seven months as Beirut bureau 
chief. “Having been in the Middle East,” he says, “and sensing the 
utter difficulty of getting Arabs and Israelis together, I realize the 
really incredible gap Kissinger has bridged. It’s fantastic, and I'm 
more delighted than I can say.” 
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The American consumer is beginning to understand the need for functional 
cars that are clean, economical, and make environmental sense 


Introducing 
The Peugeot Diesel. 


INtrOCUCIN Introduc / NtTFOGUCING 


37.3 miles get ne carburetor, “ag yeas saan the sedan thar costs 
noem a 
paper! soil mete no shanderd tone-ans: control devices. than the other Diesel. 


— Introducing 
The Next Car. 


At an average speed of approximately 45 miles per hour. 














Introducing 


the only Diesel station wagon ais ia a 
in America. ao -—— = 








Quick! Which half did he 
shave with a blade? | 


And which half did he shave with a Norelco VIP" 
Tripleheader shaver? It’s obvious, of course. 

With the VIP shaver, you get closeness, but no bloody 
nicks, cuts or scratches. The VIP has 18 surgical steel rotary 
blades, inside 3 super-thin floating heads, and 9 closeness- 
comfort settings that adjust the VIP to your beard, 
your face. For a shave so close, with so much comfort, 
it’s obvious why the Norelco VIP dares to match 
shaves with a blade. 


The NorekoV R 


Dares to match shaves with a blade. 
Without blood. 


1974 North American Philips Corporation, | 00 £ 
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It’s True. Again. 


Latest U.S. Gov't tests show True (Regular 
and Menthol) lower in both tar and nicotine 
than 98% of all other cigarettes sold. Again. 


Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
| That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. | Regular: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, 
| } Menthol: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report Sept. 73. 

















Would Your Banker 
Make You a Dandy Offer 
Like This ? 


BANKERS WILL! 


Suppose a banker made the following 
offer to a 35-year-old man... 

“We will set aside $25,000 in a special fund 
for you. 

“If you die tomorrow, or any time before 
age 65, we will immediately pay this $25,000 
to your family. 

“Tf you live to 65, we guarantee to pay 
you $13,450 in cash. What’s more, while we 
can’t guarantee the exact amount, we should 
also be able to pay you an additional $15,586 
in dividends, based on our current dividend 
scale—for a total cash payment to you of 
$29,036. 

“Or, instead of the $29,036 in cash— if vou 
prefer, we will pay you $202.38 a month —in 
addition to what you collect from Social 
Security —starting at 65 and continuing for 
every single month for the rest of your life. 
Even if you live to be 125! 

“What do we ask in return for all this? 
Only that you pay a little over 2% interest 
a vear on the $25,000.” 

We doubt that any banker would ever 
make you such an offer. But we will! 

Because that’s exactly the kind of dandy 
financial arrangement you get with our 
Whole Life insurance policy L-198. 

Instead of “interest’’, of course, you pay a 
premium. A premium that, based on the 
values your policy builds up, works out to 
be one of the very lowest in America for par- 
ticipating Whole Life insurance. For our 35- 
year-old man, an easy-to-afford $53.68 a 
month for his $25,000 protection. 

For the knowledgeable ‘‘comparison shop- 
per’, that means his policy has a 10-year 


“Interest-Adjusted Cost Index’? of only 


$4.24, and a 20-year ‘‘Interest-Adjusted 
Cost Index” of only $3.65. If you can find a 
similar policy with lower cost comparison 
figures than that, you’d better grab it! 

And, after two years, the policy starts to 
build cash values, which you can borrow on 
at guaranteed low interest rates. For emer- 
gencies. For college expenses. For business 
opportunities. For that home of your dreams. 

Our 35-year-old man would, for example, 
accumulate guaranteed policy cash or loan 
values of $4,300 after 10 years, and $8,900 
after 20 years—exclusive of any refund of 
the premiums in the form of dividends. 

Financial experts say that most folks 
urgently need a lot more life insurance— both 
to protect their family’s security now, and 
to provide more income dollars so that they 
won't have to go through the agony of pinch- 
ing every penny after they retire. 

If you agree, and cost is important to you, 
we invite you to find out more. 

Send the postage-free card next to this 
page for our free “Money Book’. Get the 
full story of policy L-198, plus the easy-to- 
afford rates for your age. It’s available to 
folks through age 70. There’s no cost or 
obligation for this service. 

We've dedicated this policy to the presi- 
dent of our company. You know we wouldn't 
do that if we weren’t awfully proud of it. 
And if we didn’t think it was a good deal 


for you! 
Vi | 


A Mac Arthur Company 


Bankers Life 
and Casualty Company 


Chicago, Hlinots 60650 


Protecting more than 7,000,000 Americans. 











Expletives Explained 


Sir / You denounced Nixon by contrasting 
his 1960 quotation commending the good 
language used by Eisenhower to Nixon's 
present language in the transcripts of the 
Watergate tapes [May 20]. Nixon made this 
Statement 14 years ago; maybe he had no 
reason to swear then. Today if there isarea 
son to use foul language, Nixon certainly 
has it. Just as many people have changed 
their values concerning the presidency, | 
think Nixon has the right to change his val 
ues regarding the use of X-rated expletives 

JEANETTE WEBB 

Fort Collins, Colo 


Sir / It looks like a “swearing-in” at the 
White House doesn't necessarily mean a 
new Cabinet member is being appointed 
JENNIE LARSON 
Spokane, Wash 


Sir / It's not the profanity that is so disturb 
ing. It's not even the lack of moral indig 
nation. It’s the total hypocrisy of the whole 
affair. This is the man whose platform was 
law-and-order.” This is the man who crit 

icized the language of Harry Truman. This 
is the man who vetoed the child-care bill be 
cause it would take mothers away from 
home. This is the man who set himself up 
as the guardian of home and family, mo 
rality and apple pie. He's really no better 
than the rest of us 

NANCY ALPERT MOWER 

Honolulu 


Sir / You quote the Rev. Billy Graham as 
stating. “The Lord has got his tape record 
er going from the time you're born until you 
die.” Looking over my own sinful life, I 
surely hope that he will give me a break by 
having my tape. or edited transcription 
punctuated by hundreds of 18'4-minute 
gaps. On second thought, I hope that he 
lengthens the gaps to 127 minutes. Some of 
my transgressions were lengthy 

DON OLIX 

Fairport Harbor. Ohio 


Sir / 1 feel that if they threw off the Judi 
ciary Committee all the hypocrites and all 
those who have used bad language in their 
daily lives, they could hold their next im 
peachment hearing in a phone booth 

DICK GOS! 

Wichita Falls, Texas 


Sir / Impeach Nixon? 
Let's wash out his mouth with soap 
DONALD A. WINDSOR 
Norwich, N.Y 


The Plague of Terrorism 


Sir / The time has long passed when the 
world can continue its apathy toward the 
terrorist actions of Arab groups against 
civilians [May 27]. The uproar after the 
Olympics quickly waned, along with that 
after the incidents of Lod Airport and 
Qiryat Shemona. The guerrillas have gone 
past killing civilian adults. Now they must 
show their extreme “bravery” by slaying in 
nocent children. If the murderers of chil 
dren are to be made heroes by a country 
then we must treat that country like the 
plague, and shun it 

ARNIE HAIKEN 

Short Hills, NJ 


Sir / Numerous American officials have ex 
pressed their outrage about the Arab ter- 


rorism at Ma’alot. But recently the U.S 
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voted with other U.N. members to censure 
Israel for defending itself against precisely 
such vile acts. That vote places the U.S., in 
my Opinion, in a position supporting the Ar 
abs’ cowardly attacks on Israeli civilians 
My shame as an American is exceeded only 
by my bitter anger as a Jew 

ELEANOR A. KOPLOVITZ 

Harrisburg, Pa 


Sir / I was amazed to hear the American 
Government characterize the Ma’‘alot kill- 
ings as “mindless and irrational.’ 

It is the Israeli retaliatory strikes that 
were truly mindless since they will further 
erode sympathy for the Israeli position 
without contributing anything to the secu 
rity of the state 

GREG THIELMANN 

Princeton, N.J 


Sir / Why must the reader continue to see 
the Palestinian cause only through the eyes 
of Zionism? 

The question is inevitably asked: Why 
such horrendous acts on the part of the Pal 
estinians? The answer is best expressed by 
an Arab representative in New York who 
said, “The frustration of the Palestinian 
people.” Who are the Palestinian people? 
Where are the Palestinian people? Why are 
they using such terroristic acts? Did any 
one listen to their verbal pleas for the past 
twenty-six years? 

KATE MILLIGAN 

Yakima, Wash 


League of Voters? 


Sir / Re your suggestion for the League of 
People Voters [May 20]: how about just 
plain old League of Voters? Very few non 
people vote 

SALLY M. GALI 

New York City 


Sir / | have come up with a solution to the 
name-change problem caused by the inclu- 
sion of men in groups previously made up 
of women. Why not just send forth the word 
that by Woman we are speaking of generic 
Woman, which naturally includes men 

What? You say you don't like not hay 
ing specific mention? It makes you feel left 
out? It gives you a feeling of non-person 
hood? Well now. something ought to be 
done about that 

F. SARDELIS 

St. Petersburg Beach, Fla 


Total Woman 


Sir / Your article on Evangelical Minister 
Bill Gothard [May 20] did not go far 
enough. The greatest instruction he offers 
is how to heal broken human relationships 
Grudges, resentments, hatreds, envy and 
jealousy disappear if one follows the steps 
he sets down. One “Institute in Basic Youth 
Conflicts” accomplishes more than a cou 
ple of years under psychiatric care 

I am an ex-schoolteacher and an ex 
women’s libber. Now I am a total woman 
under the authority of my husband, and 
my cup runneth over™ with joy 

(MRS.) ROLLY DUNTEMAN 

Elmhurst, Ill 


Sir / That Gothard cloaks his dictatorial 
pecking order within the covers of the Bi- 
ble is an old trick. That he has gathered 
such a multitude of sheep brains is fright 
ening. That he is trying to drag blood-won 
freedom back to the Dark Ages is despi- 





With Sankyo 
Close-Up Cameras, 
3 Inches Is Far Away 


With the fully-automatic Sankyo 
“Close-Up” Movie Cameras, you can 
shoot as close as the lens itself and be 
in perfect focus: That's Omm! Take 
close up movies of a typed travel 
itinerary...even the travel map itself. 
Zoom in, zoom away...to infinity. A 
Sankyo “Close-Up” opens a new world 
of exciting, fun filled movie making. 
See Sankyo at your camera dealer now 
or write for descriptive 
MF literature. 





Sankyo Seiki (America) Inc. 
149 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 


Went Const Branch 


13000 S. Athens Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 90061 
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Websters 
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Dictionary 
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Inasummer where almost 


everythings going to cost more, 
Ramada Inn announces 
kids that cost less. 


Your kids 18 and under can stay free sirloin steak, and lounges with lots of 
in your room under our Family Plan. elbowroom to unwind. 
Cribs for the little folk are free, too. The There are more than 550 Ramada Inns 
only possible extra charge is for a rollaway from Maine to Mexico, from Miami, 
bed—but only if you really need one. Florida, to Seattle, Washington. 
There’s more than that toa Ramada Inn. For further information and to book 
There’s a refreshing pool for a reservations at any Ramada Inn, 
relaxing swim. simply dial re 
There are playgrounds for the kids. 800-228-2828*. ib RAMad 
There are come-as-you-are restaurants And that’s , INN 
with lots of choices from hot dogs to free, too. ‘a 





Welcome home. 








More than a camera, amasterful instrument. The FTb. 
Unmistakably Canon in its precision and technological 
innovations. With a central area spot meter that gives 
you accurate readings, even against sunlight. And 
shows all metering information in the viewfinder. An 
optional booster for times when light is all but non- 
existent. Plus features exclusively Canon's. And over 
40 interchangeable lenses. The Canon FTb. Part of ¢ 
a system that includes Canon's other superb SLRs) the 
incomparable F-1, the new electronic EF and the =a 
popular TLb. Well worth looking into. At your dée 

Or write Dept. T-2 , Canon USA for informatio 


Canon USA. Inc., 10 Nevada Drive. Lake Success, New York. 11040 
Canon USA, Inc., 457 Fullerton Avenue. Elmhurst. Illinois 601 26 

Canon USA, Inc . 123 East Paularino Avenue. Costa Mesa. California 92626 
Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada, Ltd, Ontario 











Something nice 
just happened 
to the marker. 


Sheaffer introduces a complete family 
of gift refillable markers. 


The only way Sheaffer could. Handsomely crafted 

in precious metals and shimmering chrome. In the quiet 

elegance of our five most popular finishes. You can give 
any one of these striking new markers as an individual gift. 

Or—for that special occasion—match it with a 
Sheaffer ballpoint, pen or pencil. Once you see them, 
you may decide to give one to yourself. All of them feature 
our new Tektor™ tip—the hard tip that writes soft. It holds 
its line width for the life of the refill and writes through carbons. 


Sheaffer’s handsome new gift markers: from $5.00 to $30.00. 


* 
SHEAFFER. 


SHEAFFER, WORLD-WIDE, A textron COMPANY 











LETTERS 


cable. His own arrogant presumption as 
to the nature of God makes the humility 
he teaches not applicable to himself 

IRENE GRENIER 

Fort Myers Beach, Fla 


Sir / According to Gothard, I should, as a 
woman, thank God for a husband who beats 
me, a boss who discriminates against me, a 
Government that lies to me and soldiers 
who perpetrate a My Lai massacre. I can 
only thank my God for keeping me safe 
from Gothard’s God 

JANET MCCAFFREY 

Minneapolis 


Sir / Praise the Lord for William Gothard 
seminars! His biblical advice works. Try it 
you'll like it 

MARILYN MILLER 

Racine, Wis 


No Visitors 


Sir / In People [May 20] there are words at 
tributed to me which are misleading. | ob- 
ject to the statement that I like “to receive 
visitors—particularly fellow writers” at my 
home in Pacific Palisades. Also, Lawrence 
Durrell did not just “drop in and lounge on 
my bed.” He had planned this visit several 
months ahead, since he was living in Pas- 
adena as a poet-in-residence at Caltech Uni 
versity. He got in the bed with me as a lark 
I hope it’s clear—I don’t like receiving vis 
itors, and especially not writers. Durrell is 
an old, dear friend, not just a writer 

HENRY MILLER 

Pacific Palisades, Calif 


Violent Pursuit of Grades 


Sir / Congratulations on your exposure ol 
the cutthroat and cheating pre-meds [May 
20]. Some of the dirty tricks include steal 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
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The Mitchum Method lets you wake up 


to all-day protection. 


What isThe Mitchum Method? 


It’s the way to say good night to problem 
perspiration effectively. Because you apply Mitchum 
Anti-Perspirant at night—before you go to bed. 
So that all night long, while you sleep, Mitchum’s 
two anti-perspirant ingredients can work their 
benefits into your skin. Pre-conditioning your 
skin, at a time when you're apt to perspire least, 
to cope with the tensions of tomorrow, when you 
perspire most. (Makes sense when you think about 
it, doesn’t it?) 

In the morning, you'll be ready for just about 
anything. Even your morning shower or bath won’t 
wash away the all-day protection you get after a 
night with Mitchum’s anti-perspirants. You can 
wash, towel yourself dry, and feel dry all day. With- 
out the need for anti-perspirant refreshment. 


How do 
Mitchum 
anti-perspirants 
work? 
First, understand 
this: you perspire from 
), manyareas of your body. 
*/ However, you're partic- 
ye ularly aware of perspi- 
4 ration when the glands 
start gushing under yourarms. During times of phys- 
ical activity, perhaps. Or emotional stress. (No one 
knows better than you when this perspiration is a 
problem.) 
What Mitchum anti-perspirants do 
is gently re-direct this annoying sweat. 





It merely leaves through other, less PARSE 


aa 


bothersome areas of your body. So 
don’t believe the old wives’ tale that if 
you help stop your underarm perspira- 
tion, you're doing something unhealthy. Aitc 
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Is The Mitchum Method gentle? 


Yes. Mitchum Anti-Perspirant contains high 
percentages of the two best anti-perspirant ingre- 
dients: aluminum chloride and aluminum chlorohy- 
drate. But in a specially buffered formula that helps 
avoid irritation of the skin. 


Can you ever skip a night 
when you use Mitchum, the 
night-time anti-perspirant? 

If you follow our recommendations for using 
Mitchum Anti-Perspirant four nights in a row at first, 
you can then occasionally skip a night and still feel 
protected the next day. Of course, you may use 
Mitchum any time you prefer. But we recommend 
getting the night-time habit. 


In what forms can you use 
The Mitchum Method? 


Cream. For the complete coverage that only hand 
application of a cream can give. Won't leave its mark 
on your clothes the next day. 


Dab-On. On-the-spot coverage witha unique, built-in 
silken applicator that applies easily and uniformly. 
Available scented and un- 
scented. 


Spray. Press the nozzle to re- 
lease a gentle mist of protec- 
tion every time. Available 
scented and 
unscented. 


waitchum 
SPRAY 
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ARANT 


Just pick the form you prefer. But use it at night. 
Then say good night—to problem perspiration. 


The Mitchum Method. Plan tonight to sweat less tomorrow. 


-300-325-9161 





Your toll-free number to call fora 
care-free Minnesota vacation 


UP IN MINNESOTA, we know that more of our tour- 
ists come from Chicagoland than from any other area. 
It’s not surprising. We're not very far away —just 400 
miles to the Twin Cities —and our state has so much 
to offer. 


To keep our Chicagoland friends returning and to 
attract newcomers, we've created a new service: A toll- 
free telephone system that connects you directly with 
the Minnesota Tourist Information Center in St. Paul. 


Our Tourist Information Center telephone guides 
can provide the answers — information you need to 
plan an exciting Minnesota vacation. The line is open 
all year every day of the week from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
Monday through Friday and 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., Satur- 
day and Sunday. 


Our information experts can answer questions 
concerning: Gas availability. Mass transportation 
schedules. Road and weather conditions. Lodging and 
campsite information. Attractions and events. What- 
ever you need to know. 


If you just want to vacation in Minnesota, but 
don’t know exactly where to go and what to see, we 
can take care of that, too. 


We're offering a choice of six vacation regions so 
different in geography, history and attractions that 
we’ve given them boundaries and names of their own. 
Here are highlights on two of the regions. 


HIAWATHALAND, REGION FIVE 


Drive the Mississippi River Valley with its majestic 
bluffs. A marvelous mixture of history, scenery and 


1. Arrowhead 
2.Heartland 
3. Viking-Land 


4.Pioneerland 
5. Hiawathaland 
6.Metroland 





recreational opportu- 
nities. Eat smoked 
carp in Frontenac; 
water-ski at Lake 
Pepin, where the 
sport was invented; 
spot bald eagles and 
blue herons around Reads Landing and tour the steam- 
boat museum at Winona. Canoe area rivers, visit the 
famed Mayo Clinic at Rochester and see the site of 
the James Gang shootout at Northfield. All this plus 
10 state parks. 





ARROWHEAD, REGION ONE 


Start at Duluth, where you'll greet ocean-going freight- 
ers. Then drive up the beautiful North Shore of Lake 
Superior to Grand = 
Portage National 
Monument at the 
eastern tip of Minne- 
sota. To the west is 
the vast border lakes 
country with the = 

Boundary Waters Canoe Area, Gunflint Trail and 
Voyageurs National Park for canoers, campers and 
hikers only. Southward lies the famous Iron Range, 
still the source of 60 percent of America’s ore and site 
of the world’s largest open pit mine. 





All you need do is call to request free brochures 
which profile these regions, or our Minnetour map 
listing 11 tours, jam-packed with Minnesota’s historic 
sites and attractions. 


And one more thing: When you get to Minnesota, 
there’s another toll-free number to call if you need 
more information. Call 1-800-652-9008. 


IT'S GOOD TO BE IN 


Minnesota 


All yours All year And all near 


Department of Economic Development, Tourism Division 


1-800-325-9161 














More than just a new suitcase. 
A completely new way to travel. 






















Ever find yourself with a suitcase in each hand, a briefcase 
under your arm, a garment bag over your shoulder and 
your plane tickets in your teeth, like a puppy carrying 

a newspaper? 

Good news. We have something that can change all that 
The new Lark Ultra-Matic™ It's like a full set of / 
luggage in one great bag! 

A story with many sides. 

The Ultra-Matic™ has a garment bag on one side 
Two suitcases on the other. And a lot going on in 
between. Start on the garment bag side 

At home, you hang your clothes in a closet 

So we give you a closet. For suits, slacks 

dresses, ties, pajamas or whatever. You don't 
fold the clothes, You just fold the 

Ultra-Matic™ And that’s that 


You probably couldn't lift as much 
as the Ultra-Matic™ can hold. 


To make it so roomy, we use Pellon* 















a tough, durable, yet pliable fabric 
that we fit over flexible metal frames 
Result: a bag that can take a lot 
because it gives so much. Rigid 
luggage just can’t match the Ultra 
Matic™ for expandable capacity 
Uletra-Matic™ costs less 
than a set of luggage. 
The Ultra-Matic™ comes in heavy 
duty nylon pak cloth. Black, navy 
and brown. The full-size costs well 
under $160. The slim-size even less 


F Asmall price to pay fora full set of luggage 
On the other side, we added two suitcases to hold E f il 


you can carry in one hand 


all the other things you need. Plus all the things you 

don't need but pack anyhow. And all the things you pick 

up along the way 

You can organize the two huge packing compartments anyway 


you want. His and hers. Business and pleasure. Night and day 


nd. The Ulera-Matic™ 





Oranyotherarrangement you have in mi 
always gives you room tor more 
A solution to the 
laundry problem. 





At home, you put your 
laundry in a hamper. So we 
give you a hamper. This 
built-in, zippered compart- 


NewLazé 
Ultra-Matic 


Lark Luggage Corp. Empire State Bldg. NY 10001 Copyright © 1974 Lark Luggage Corp 
All rights reserved. Patents 


ment makes your laundry 
easy to store And keeps it 
away from the nice, clean 
fresh things you want to stay 


nice, clean and fresh 





TO YOU! 


The Los Angeles World Affairs 


—_ A 
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Council is celebrating 20 years 
of service to the people of 
Southern California 


You are invited to find out more about the Los Angeles 
World Affairs Council ...to gain a better understanding of 
international relations and foreign policy. ..to discuss 

the related facts and issues with those who are making news 
in the world today. By joining in this distinguished 
non-partisan forum, you can exchange ideas with statesmen, 
journalists, humanitarians, economists, and astronauts 


We will also acquaint you with visitors from every country 

in the world—some three thousand come to Los Angeles each 
year... all official guests of the United States. You can 

help introduce them to our culture, our way of life. While 

you get to know them, person to person. 


Become a part of something that is exciting and growing 


Find out more about 


The Los Angeles World Affairs Council 
900 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 230, Los Angeles, California 90017 
(213) 628-2333 or 629-3166 














Viroin Islands Rum 


Yankee clippers carried Virgin Islands rum to George Washington's army during the Revolutionary 
War. Some Say that our excellent rum kept that army's spirits up during the long winter at Valley 
Forge, thus helping us win the war! 

The visiting ships carried stones as ballast to the Virgin Islands. The stones were replaced with 
rum for the return trip. The beautiful mill in the picture was built with these stones. It still stands 
today—and of course were still making our rum. Try a Virgin Islands rum. We'd like to share our 
experience with you. 
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TCH 

d, V.I. 00820 
| can't wait to try those Virgin Island rum 
drinks. Please rush my Rum Recipe Booklet 





THE VIRGIN ISLAND RUM EXPERIENCE - SHARE IT  .iccccccseccccecececesescsceces 
V.1. RUMS IN CHICAGO INCLUDE BRUGAL, CRUZAN, OLD ST. CROIX, CRUZADA, OLD MR. BOSTON & POTT. 














LETTERS 


ing lab notebooks, forging signatures and 


filibustering. Worse yet, the student views 


* the professor determining his grade as the 
antagonist to be won over, bribed if per 
suasion fails, outsmarted if he cannot be 
t ght, censured or beaten up if all else 
fails. Recently I learned that an instructor 
in anott department was severely beaten 
by a student who received a quiz grade of 
zero 

It frightens one to realize that some of 
these vicious characters have good enough 
grades to be able to get into medical school 
and eventually will have some of our lives 


in their hands 


ELMER L. OFFENBACHER 
| Professor of Physics 
| Temple University 
| Philadelphia 
an Sir / It was just as true when | went to 


U.C.L.A. 40 years ago. Nothing new seems 
to have been added; in fact, it doesn’t seem 
to have changed a bit. We learned it the 
hard way 

It seems they still do 

CHARLES J. READ 

Davenport, lowa 











Sir / I have been a pre-med for four years 
at a small liberal arts college in California 
At Claremont pre-meds openly help each 
other. Test files are open to colleagues and 
we readily answer friends’ questions con 
cerning labs or homework 

Grade pressure is there, but in no 
greater amount than for the numerous pre 
law students here 

DAVID R. ROTH 

Claremont, Calif 


Sir / God help the patients of those cheat 
ing medical students 

My husband, father-in-law, grandfa 
ther and aunt would all be appalled. They 
practice what is apparently the lost art of 
quality medicine 

(MRS.) CHRISTINE MEYER 

Clarks Summit, Pa 
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Garbage for Oil 


Sir / The enormity of the world far 

problem [May 13] staggers the mind. Even 
oil-rich Saudi Arabia and Iran are chronic 
food-shortage areas. It therefore seems 
timely to elaborate on The Garbage God 
{July 2], in which Dr. Geoffrey Stanford 
talks of using wastes to transform waste 
lands everywhere. The day will come. he 
| confidently predicts. when London will fly 
its garbage to Saudi Arabia in trade for oil 
| 
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Filter Cigarettes 100mm 
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and gas 
ANNE LANCE RITTER 
Nashville. Tenn 
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Play tennis or golf, 
scuba, sail, swim, 
waterski or go fishing. 
Just outside the door 
of ahome 

you call your own. 


Rental villas in Jamaica 
(there are 587 beauties) are 
beautifully located. 
“Coo-Yah" (shown with 
the Martin family from 
Wisconsin) is on the 14th 
hole at Tryall Golf Club. 
Overlooking greens. 
And bending palms. 
And peacock sea. 
Paradise. 
Jamaica’s an “outdoors” 


The near place—with faraway pleasures. 


land (77-82° avg. all year). 
So we do a lot of living 
(and home-building) where 
we do outdoor things. 
Our golf courses are 
fringed with villas. 
As are our tennis courts. 
And sporting sea coast. 
Some are rentable Name 
Houses (like Mrs. Oscar 
Hammerstein’s—4 bed- 


rooms and staff, $350 a 


week off-season). 

Some, Noble Abodes to 
let (Lady Sarah Roubanis’). 

Some, plantation man- 
sions that now take guests. 

(If you'd rather live in a 
Great House than a great 
home.) 

For more about great 
living in Jamaica, see a 
travel agent or Jamaica 
Tourist Board. 


hicago, Atlanta, Miarr 





It's just you now. And that changes things. 

Your new responsibilities entail important decisions that will determine the future for 
you and your family. 

We'd like to help. 

The Trust Department of The First National Bank offers a wide selection of 
services that. can help you with the concerns of handling your assets. 

For example — a Living Trust for the woman who seeks complete freedom from the 
burdens of managing her assets. This type of plan provides you with investment and 
property management which can continue after death for your beneficiaries without the 
delay of probate proceedings. 


For the woman who wants to be actively involved in the handling of her investments. 


we can arrange an Investment Advisory account. With this type of plan an experienced 
portfolio manager will work with you to develop the portfolio that best meets your 
objectives. He will handle all the details of your securities, records and accounting, and 
he will frequently review and evaluate your holdings with you to 
be sure they continue to meet your objectives. 

Although the management of assets is a business The 


relationship, your trust officer can become, if you like, . 
truly a friend and counselor. Just as with all these First National Bank 
services. the choice is yours. i 

For more information, please write or call of Chicago 
Terence Lilly, Vice President, (312) 732-8440. TRUST DEPARTMENT/ONE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA 
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Don't bring extra money to Club Méditerranée, 
you won't find much fo spend it on. 


Life goes on at Club Méditerranée 
with little regard for money. It can 
afford to here, for almost everything 


is free 

The three glorious French meals 
every day. And the wine that goes 
with them. The water skiing and the 
snorkeling.The scuba and the sailing 


“Aone week Club Méditerranée vacation in the Caribbean or Tahiti costs from $170 to $32: 


vacations can be booke: 


The tennis and the yoga 

Here you never tip or worry about 
the last name. Or concern yourself 
with what to wear to dinner. For the 
bathing suit will always do. Here you 
vacation the way man was intended 
to live, with abundance at your fin- 
gertips and no one to tell you what to 


3 throuRh any American Expr pa y ofce 


do. Here you live free from the news- 
paper and the television. The radio 
and the telephone. 

And dance all nightunderacanopy 
of stars. Here you live the life you 
always dreamed of and never have 
to reach into your pocket and spoil 
it all. 





on Gn eon am an os en OO eee eee 
2. depending on season and Club location selected. (Slightly higher Christmas and New Year's ) Air tare not included. Activities vary according to Club location. 


anada_ of through your travel age 
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Saxon it? 


Some people think the only way you can 
make a copy is on a Xerox copier. 

Well it may take some getting used to, but 
you can also Saxon it. On a Saxon PPC-1 copier. 

There's really quite a difference. 

A Xerox copier logically enough, makes the 
familiar Xerocopy. 

The Saxon PPC-1, on the other hand makes 
a Saxon copy. 

A Saxon PPC-1 copies everything from line 
copy to half tones to solids. Clean and crisp and 
black. Without ghosts or gray outs. 

Another nice thing about the Saxon PPC-1 
copier is its versatility. 
ams ae. i It's really two copiers in one. 

It s the first desk top plain-paper copier for example, that not only copies books, 
but makes high-speed single sheet copies, as well. 

And it’s the only desk top plain-paper copier that handles small 5-1/2x 8-1/2 
statements and large 11 x 17 ledgers without cutting, pasting, taping, or stapling. 

What's more, the PPC-1 doesn’t need its own special 
room. You can put it anywhere. On top of a desk. ; 
On top of a table. Or on its own roll away 
cabinet. 

It doesn't even need special wiring. 

It plugs into any 110 volt outlet. ee 

For more reasons why you should (i. 
Saxon it, on a Saxon PPC-1, or any of our 
many convenience copiers, call us collect 
at (305) 822-0500. And we'll put you in 
touch with your local Branch Office. 


# Saxon 


SAXON Business Products, Inc./Red Road at N.W. 139th St./ Miami Lakes/ Florida 33014/A Saxon Industries Company. 
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If Beethoven were alive today, hed be recording 





on“Scotch’ brand recording tape. 


Beethoven was a genius. But he 
was even more than that. 
He was a pro. 


He was tough and demanding 
and insisted on perfection in every- 
thing he did. Just like the pros in to- 
day's music business. The people who 
may be putting a hundred thousand 
dollars on the line when they walk into 
a studio to put down a record. 

And nearly 80% of all master 
recording studios use “Scotch” brand 
recording tape. 

What else would Beethoven 
record on? 


3M scot a Re te 1T 





So, next time you record something 
take a hint from the master. 
Use “Scotch” brand—the Master Tape. 





The Master Tape. 


TIME 


HE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Watergate Ethics 


The Watergate tape transcripts 
posed a dilemma for Billy Graham, who 
is both a stern moralist and a firm friend 
of Richard Nixon’s. Last week, a month 
after the documents’ release, Graham 
produced a statement: “I must confess 
this has been a profoundly disturbing 
and disappointing experience. One can- 
not but deplore the moral tone implied 
in these papers.” Then Graham went on 
to offer a curious apologia for the Pres- 
ident. He refused to judge Nixon’s con- 
duct as reflected in the transcripts and 
wondered aloud at the capacity of others 
to do so: “A nation confused for years by 
the teaching of situational ethics now 
finds itself dismayed by those in Govern- 
ment who apparently practiced it.” 

Situation ethics preaches against 
moral absolutes. When facing a choice 
for which more rigid codes offer an au- 
tomatic answer (thou shalt not steal), a 
follower of situation ethics might decide 
upon reflection that breaking a literal 
rule would serve a higher moral purpose 
than observing it. Hence disclosing Gov- 
ernment secrets, as in the Pentagon- 
papers case, might be justified by argu- 
ing that the act heightened opposition to 
an evil war. 

The doctrine is fuzzy, subject to dis- 
parate interpretations and all too easily 
perverted. But Graham is groping wild- 
ly in connecting situation ethics and the 
Watergate cover-up. Says Theologian 
Joseph Fletcher, author of Situation Eth- 
ics: the New Morality: “\t is a misinter- 
pretation. Those involved in Watergate 
weren't conducting themselves accord- 
ing to situation ethics. They didn’t weigh 
the moral options. Their one guiding 
principle was to win at any price. Gra- 
ham knows or ought to know better.” 


Nothing to Hide 


In politics, it is becoming the year of 
the open book. Incumbents and chal- 
lengers alike are distributing their tax 
returns and net worth statements—ev- 
erything, including accounts of the egg 
money, it seems—to prove their hones- 
ty. When one prospective Democratic 
challenger made public ten years’ worth 
of tax returns, Republican Senator Hen- 
ry Bellmon of Oklahoma went to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service bent on novel 
one-upmanship. Audit my returns for 
the last ten years, he proposed, and we'll 
announce the results 

The Oklahoma City IRS office turned 
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Bellmon down for sound bureaucratic 
reasons: the agents were too busy audit- 
ing current returns. Despite Bellmon’s 
good intentions, the IRS decision was 
probably wise; certifying the Senator as 
clean could have set a precedent for an 
expanding search for seals of approval 
The Environmental Protection Agency 
might be called on to inspect candidates’ 
home furnaces. Or the FBI would have to 
run a fingerprint check. The Pentagon 
would then attest to the validity of the 
candidate’s Good Conduct Medal. All of 
this public reassurance, of course, to be 
financed by the public 



























































Holy Horatio! 


Since 1928, Herbert R. Mayes’ Al- 
ger; A Biography Without a Hero has 
served as the standard reference work on 
Horatio Alger Jr., the 19th century au- 
thor of 109 novels about poor but honest 
boys who rise to success. Mayes, then a 
young journalist, went on to become a 
successful magazine editor (Good House- 
keeping, McCall's). But he did not quite 
live up to the example of Alger heroes. 
The book that has been consulted by 
scholars for decades, Mayes has quietly 
revealed, is—gads!—a hoax. 

“Nobody bothered to do any dig- 
ging,” explains Mayes, who is now 73 
and living in London. He says that he 
wrote the book as a satire and was 
shocked when reviewers took it serious- 
ly. He confesses that the book “literally 
swarms” with contradictions and absurd 
fabrications. Mayes has Alger frolicking 
with a prostitute in Paris when he was 
actually attending divinity school in 
Massachusetts. The biographer invented 
a diary for his subject and even gave Al- 
ger a stammer and the fortitude to over- 
come it—all done without possessing the 
slightest bit of evidence to back up his as- 
sertions had he been challenged. 

Apart from the pleasure he has de- 
rived from seeing himself solemnly quot- 
ed by critics and historians for years, 
Mayes kept his deception a secret in or- 
der to avoid embarrassing his publisher, 
George Macy, and one of the book's 
original reviewers, Harry Hansen, who 
urged his readers not to miss the biogra- 
phy and eventually became a close 
friend. Mayes finally decided to confess 
when he was asked to comment on crit- 
icisms of his book made in the more re- 
cent Alger biography by Ralph Gard- 
ner. The Horatio Alger Society, based in 
Lansing, Mich., and made up of 250 
book buffs, provided a happy ending 
Rather than become indignant, it of- 
fered Mayes membership. 




















“All those willing to make a decision for 
Nixon will please come forward...” 
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WATERGATE 


“Dragging out Watergate drags down 
America.” 
—Richard Nixon, March 19 


i Despite repeated assurances that the 
i President wants a prompt, thorough in- 
| vestigation, the White House has fought 
| blatantly and with marked success to 
drag out Watergate, to stall the impeach- 
ment process by every possible means 
1 Nixon’s lawyers last week maneuvered 
in court te slow the case and kept stone- 
walling against the House Judiciary 
Committee's request for more evidence, 
to which it is entitled under the Con- 
stitution. The committee's impeachment 
timetable continued to slip badly. 
At the same time, Nixon seized the 
welcome opportunity to escape from 
Watergate into the world. He an- 





nounced with understandable satisfac- 
tion Henry Kissinger’s diplomatic coup 
in the Middle East. The President 
planned to capitalize on this major 
achievement by preparing a grand tri- 
umphal tour of the Middle East, prob- 
ably beginning next week, to be followed 
by another trip to Moscow. While the 
Middle East tour is unnecessary in any 
practical sense, it would dramatize 
America’s reviving leadership in an area 
where it had long been losing ground 
There is a rhythm in the history of 
Watergate. Periodically, the President 
has managed to stem the tide of inves- 
tigation and indignation, partly because 
of his own tactics, partly because of sheer 
fatigue among his critics and in the 
country. But inevitably something would 
} occur to weaken his cause further, and 
| that seemed to be happening again last 
week when, on Friday, the Supreme 
Court dealt a sharp blow to Nixon’s de- 
fense. The court announced that it would 
take the unusual step of bypassing the 
| circuit court of appeals in order to speed 
a final decision on whether the Pres- 
ident had the right to withhold 64 tapes 
from Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski 
While the short-run impact on the pace 
of the Rodino committee's work was un- 
clear, the week's events may well have 
defined the outer limits of the President's 
ability to string out the proceedings 
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! 1. THE CRUCIAL RULING 
4 There was remarkably little dis- 
4 agreement among the Supreme Court 
? Justices in making their decision to 
4 grant Jaworski's petition (entitled Unit- 
ed States of America v. Richard M 
> Nixon, President of the United States, et 
: al.) to take immediate jurisdiction over 
the tapes case. Written briefs are to be 
Z filed by June 21 and arguments will be 
} given on July 8. A decision would pre- 
4 sumably be rendered a week or two later 
; The Justices were apparently per- 
suaded by Jaworski’s appeal that the is- 
, 





Nixon’s Date with the Supreme Court 


sues involved in the case were “of im- 
perative public importance.” Among the 
main issues now to be decided, accord- 
ing to the Jaworski brief: 1) whether the 
President is subject to normal judicial 
process; 2) whether he or the courts have 
final authority over what evidence can 
be excluded from judicial proceedings 
on grounds of Executive privilege; 3) 
whether Executive privilege can be 
claimed in a criminal case; 4) whether 
the President had effectively waived 
privilege in the Watergate affair by his 
own selective release of evidence; and 
5) whether Judge John Sirica’s order 
that Nixon must comply with the Ja- 
worski subpoenas was proper. 

In opposing Jaworski’s petition for 
bypassing the appeals court, Presidential 
Consultant Charles Alan Wright agreed 
that the issues were “exceedingly im- 
portant” but argued in vain that this only 
meant that the dispute must “be decid- 
ed wisely” rather than “hurriedly.” 
Warning against any “rush to judg- 
ment,” Wright's brief cited the irrita- 
tion of the Justices when they were 
pushed into quicker than normal deci- 
sions. In one instance, a “rushed deci- 
sion” was later reconsidered by the court 
and changed. The Justices, however, ap- 
parently saw an overriding public duty 
to act with dispatch this time. Another 
consideration: the court would have put 
itself in a highly unfavorable light if it 
had adjourned until the fall while so im- 
portant a case remained unresolved 

Ostensibly, this first Watergate case 
to reach the Supreme Court deals only 
with procuring evidence in the crimi- 
nal trial of seven former Nixon agents 
charged with conspiring to conceal the 
origins of the Watergate burglary. But 
even the White House brief conceded 
that “intrinsically related matters” are 
involved in the impeachment inquiry 

Nixon’s unprecedentedly lavish use 
of the claim of Executive privilege 

based on the theory that he can only 
get candid advice from aides if he keeps 
their conversations with him confiden- 
tial—is at the core of his defense. Obvi- 
ously, if the Supreme Court rules that 
Nixon’s claim of Executive privilege to 
protect his tapes is not valid in the 
criminal case of his former associates, 
it would have no validity at all in 
the transcending circumstances of 
impeachment 

In the criminal case, Jaworski wants 
the tapes both for prosecution purposes 
in the trial and to comply with the right 
of defendants to have access to any ev- 
idence held by the Government that 
would tend to help their defense. Jawor- 
ski thus is not bound by any need to pro- 
tect the secrecy of grand-jury proceed- 
ings. He might be free to give it to the 
Rodino committee voluntarily—or cer- 
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tainly if asked or subpoenaed to do so. 

It is likely that the court will rule 
against Nixon and that soon after his re- 
turn from the Soviet Union in July he 
will face a no-win choice: surrender 
tapes that are widely assumed to be in- 
criminating to him, or ignore an order 
of the highest court. Either move would 
hasten impeachment. Refusal to comply 
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would leave him in direct defiance of 
both the Legislative and Judicial 
branches of Government. “He'd be im- 
peached and impeached fast,” said II- 
linois Republican Tom Railsback, a 
member of the Judiciary Committee 
While Nixon once had promised to com- 
ply with any “definitive” Supreme Court 
decision, without explaining what he 
meant by the term, his aides will not 
renew even that vague pledge now. Such 
refusal to acknowledge that the Presi- 
dent “is subject to the rule of law” last 
week was termed “shocking” by Ches- 
terfield Smith, president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 


ll. THE ELLSBERG CASE 

Another judicial showdown was ex- 
pected this week over Nixon’s refusal 
to supply White House files to his for- 
mer aides, Charles Colson and John 
Ehrlichman, who are among five men 
charged with conspiracy in the burgla- 
ry of the office of a psychiatrist consult- 
ed by Pentagon Papers Defendant Dan- 
iel Ellsberg. Federal Judge Gerhardt 
Gesell had sternly warned the Presi- 
dent’s lawyer, James St. Clair, that the 
documents must be produced or he 
might have to dismiss the case. Gesell 
expressed strong suspicion that Nixon 
might be deliberately acting to get the 
case thrown out by withholding the ev- 
idence, and he ordered St. Clair to find 
out if that was the President’s intention. 

Responding in writing last week, St. 
Clair contended that “the President is 
not desirous of having these, or, in fact, 
any indictments of former governmental 
officials dismissed without a full and fair 
trial.” Nevertheless, wrote St. Clair, 
Nixon may withhold some such docu- 


The High Price of Higher Milk Prices 


President Nixon repeatedly has de- 
nied any connection between his deci- 
sion to raise federal milk price supports 
in 1971 and three large dairy cooper- 
atives’ financial support of his 1972 re- 
election campaign. He has insisted that 
the real reason for the increase was to 
forestall the Democratic Congress from 
legislating an even larger boost. But ev- 
idence to the contrary continues to ac- 
cumulate Last week Democratic staff- 
ers of the Senate Watergate committee 
completed a 359-page draft report that 
was damaging to the President. The in- 
vestigators concluded that both the 
White House and the milkmen clearly 
understood that the cooperatives’ pledge 
of more than $2 million to the Nixon re- 
election campaign was in return for 
higher milk prices and other favors. 

The committee investigators’ best 
source was Herbert Kalmbach, once 
Nixon’s personal lawyer and a political 
fund raiser. He told them that the co- 
operatives, led by Associated Milk Pro- 
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ducers, Inc., offered $250,000 in 1969 to 
the Nixon campaign in hopes of obtain- 
ing higher price supports, a speech by 
Nixon at a forthcoming milk producers’ 
convention and an audience at the 
White House for milk cooperative lead- 
ers. According to the draft, Kalmbach 
“reported to [then White House Chief 
of Staff] H.R. Haldeman the pending 
contribution and the three goals, and 
Haldeman authorized him to accept the 
contribution.” Haldeman has denied to 
the committee that he knew anything 
about that particular contribution. The 
report said that Kalmbach received 
$100,000 from the cooperatives but that 
the rest was withheld “because of the 
dairy people’s dismay at not meeting 
with more White House officials.” 

But the milkmen were willing to try 
again. In 1970 they pledged an addi- 
tional $2 million, in part to be collected 
from the two other cooperatives. The 
promise, according to the report, was 
first made to Charles Colson, then a 
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ments on the basis of national security, 
even if this leads to dismissal. St. Clair 
offered a vaguely worded proposal un- 
der which Colson, Ehrlichman and their 
lawyers could inspect the files at the 
White House and indicate which doc- 
uments they wanted produced for their 
defense. Nixon would then decide what 
to release. Whether the special prose- 
cutor’s staff also could inspect these files 
and select incriminating material, or 
could only see documents which the 
President had approved, was not clear. 

It seemed unlikely that Gesell would 
accept this procedure as proposed after 
oral arguments in his court this week. 
He has already ruled that the security ar- 
gument cannot be used as a defense in 
the case. There may indeed be valid na- 
tional-security secrets in some of the 
documents sought by the defendants, but 
Gesell wants to be able to pass on the rel- 
evancy of such information to the trial. 
It would be a huge paradox, not to say in- 
justice, if Nixon’s former aides escaped 
trial because he would not release ev- 
idence, while others who have cooper- 
ated with prosecutors and already plead- 
ed guilty go to jail. 


ill. THE COMMITTEE SLOWDOWN 
The House Judiciary Committee 
completed its closed-door staff briefings 
on the Watergate cover-up, and some 
members sounded uncertain about the 
evidence. “The hearings on Watergate 
ended with a thud rather than a cre- 
scendo,” observed Presidential Counsel- 
lor Dean Burch. No member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee claimed that the 
evidence cleared Nixon of involvement 
in the cover-up. But several Congress- 
men said that the evidence fell well short 


White House special counsel, and later 
directly to President Nixon by Associ- 
ated Milk Attorney Patrick Hillings. On 
March 12, 1971, however, then Agricul- 
ture Secretary Clifford Hardin decided 
that no increase in milk price supports 
was warranted. To reverse the decision, 
the cooperatives began an intensive lob- 
bying campaign. On March 22, 1971, 
they delivered a first payment of $10,000 
on their campaign pledge (actual dona- 
tions were to total about $730,000). 

That same morning, said the inves- 
tigators, Nixon telephoned former Trea- 
sury Secretary John Connally, who “did 
discuss the milk producers and remind- 
ed the President of their political con- 
tribution ‘potential.’ Fifteen minutes 
later, Nixon met at the White House 
with dairy cooperative executives and 
told them that he was “very grateful” 
for their support. The following day, the 
President instructed the Agriculture De- 
partment to raise support levels. But be- 
fore the decision was announced, Kalm- 
bach met with milk-cooperative exec- 
utives to confirm the link between the 
pledge of $2 million and the price hike. 
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Little Toy Train and tickets to Tallahassee. We've had a long and happy association with Little 
Toy Train and with transportation in its many forms. We've been connected with railroads in one way 
or another since 1856 when we started printing tickets and time tables. Over a hundred years later 
we print maps, folders, and related materials for airlines, railroads, and bus companies. We're still 
printing tickets to Tallahassee, and countless other places. Little Toy Train is one of many well- 
written, sturdy, inexpensive books we publish to awaken young minds to the world around them. 
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of proof of guilt. “It most assuredly is 
not an overwhelming case,” declared 
Republican Charles Wiggins, a consis- 
tent Nixon defender 

Most Democrats, however, saw a 
prima-facie case against the President, 
at least in the taped remarks directing 
the payment of hush money to Water- 
gate Conspirator E. Howard Hunt. Only 
in a trial must guilt be proved beyond 
reasonable doubt, according to pro- 
impeachment committee members. 

The Rodino committee was in 
agreement, however, that the President 
was openly defying its authority and pre- 
venting its conclusive determination of 
his Watergate role by withholding piv- 
otal evidence. Eight (out of 17) Repub- 
licans joined all but one of the commit- 
tee’s Democrats in voting, 28 to 10, to 
dispatch a sharp letter of protest to Nix- 
on. It warned that “it is not within the 
power of the President to conduct an in- 
quiry into his own impeachment, to de- 
termine which evidence, and what ver- 
sion or portion of that evidence, is 
relevant and necessary to such an in- 
quiry.” Committee members may draw 
“adverse inferences” from his withhold- 
ing of evidence, the letter said, and 
might conclude that such refusal “con- 
stitutes a ground for impeachment.” The 
vote indicated a deterioration in Nix- 
on’s position, since a similar but weak- 
er protest letter was approved five weeks 
ago along nearly straight party lines 

Dull Show. Spurning a White House 
request, Republicans also joined in keep- 
ing the committee's staff briefings closed 
until all the basic evidence is presented 
St. Clair had urged that the hearings be 
opened to television coverage. The mo- 
tives on both sides were diverse. Tele- 
vised hearings would doubtless move 
even more slowly than the closed ses- 
sions. Both St. Clair and many commit- 
tee members feel that the briefings pre- 
sented by Counsel John Doar and Albert 
Jenner—as opposed to the interrogation 
of witnesses that is to come later—would 
quickly bore a television audience. St 
Clair argues that the hearings are not 
“substantial” and would not hurt Nix- 
on’s case, while leaks of information are 
unfair to his position. Still retaining con- 
trol of the committee, Chairman Rodi- 
no intends to pursue inquiries into such 
areas as the ITT and milk price sup- 
port controversies in closed meetings. 

While the committee’s general 
course now seems clearer, its timetable 
has slipped badly. Originally, it had 
hoped to complete its work by the end 
of April; now late August seems the ear- 
liest possible period for sending its re- 
port to the House. That would still allow 
the House ample time in the current ses- 
sion to either approve or reject articles 
of impeachment. 

If the House does vote such articles, 
however, there might not be enough 
time remaining to complete a trial in 
the Senate. Although the matter is in 
some dispute, the predominant parlia- 
mentary interpretation in Congress is 
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that the Senate, as a continuing body, 
could start a trial in the current session 
and conclude it in the next. There is 
ample precedent for that. 

Of greater significance than the par- 
liamentary situation is the political im- 
pact of such a drawn-out process 
TIME Congressional Correspondent 
Neil MacNeil detects a subtle shift in 
the mood of the House Republican lead- 
ership. It apparently stems from a vague 
feeling that Nixon may have “bottomed 
out” after widespread criticism of his re- 
leased transcripts, is now recovering, 
and might yet survive. One sign of the 
change was Republican Leader John 
Rhodes’ complaint that the Judiciary 
Committee ought to stop chasing tapes 
and call witnesses to pin down any un- 
certainties in the evidence it already 
holds. Earlier Rhodes had been among 
the Republicans suggesting that Nixon 
might have to consider resignation 

If the impeachment vote in the 
House falls after the election, both lame- 
duck Congressmen and those safely re- 
elected will feel freer to vote their con- 
sciences rather than worry about their 
constituents’ reaction. The incoming 
Senate probably will have fewer Repub- 
lican members than the present one, to 
Nixon's disadvantage 

Long before the end of the current 
congressional session, however, the Su- 
preme Court will have ruled on Nix- 
on’s claims of Executive privilege. If his 
position is supported, the impeachment 
inquiry may be thwarted in its quest for 
the full Watergate story. The criminal 
cases against Nixon's aides also might 
have to be dismissed. If the court re- 
jects Nixon’s claims, on the other hand, 
the criminal trials will proceed—and the 
President's strategy of survival by stone- 
walling will be effectively demolished 
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WATERGATE NOTES 


An Improper Offer 


In April 1973, President Nixon was 
looking for a new, permanent FBI di- 
rector. He improperly offered the job to 
Federal Judge William Matthew Byrne 
Jr., who was then presiding over the tri- 
al of Daniel Ellsberg and refused to dis- 
cuss it. Last week it became known that 
Nixon made the same unethical prop- 
osition at around the same time to As- 
sistant Attorney General Henry E. Pe- 
tersen, who was then in charge of the 
Watergate investigation 

According to records received by the 
House Judiciary Committee, Petersen 
told a Watergate grand jury that he was 
twice offered the job. He said that he 
shrugged it off as an “indiscreet thing 
to say” and “not one of my ambitions.” 
Indeed, he considered it more a clumsy 
attempt at flattery by the President, who 
privately bragged to top aides that he 
had Petersen “on a short leash,” than 
an actual job offer. Later Nixon appoint- 
ed Clarence Kelley as permanent suc- 
cessor to the late J. Edgar Hoover 


Dean's Kismet 


John Dean almost missed his ap- 
pointment with history—and his role as 
Richard Nixon’s chief accuser. TIME 
learned last week that immediately af- 
ter the 1972 election, Dean looked into 
a number of private-employment oppor- 
tunities. He was making $42,500 at the 
White House and could have substan- 
tially increased that in a corporation or 
large law firm. 

One offer seemed particularly at- 
tractive, and Dean told John Ehrlich- 
man that he intended to leave the 
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Car enthusiasts used to say that 
a good-looking car “‘looks like it’s 
moving even when it’s standing 
still.”” Today’s Camaro owners 
know all about that. They also 
know how well Camaro moves 
when it’s moving. Because the 
way it looks is the way it goes. 
LOOK AND FEEL GOOD 
AT 55. 

Camaro is a car that’s designed 
to be a joy to drive. The 

stance is wide and firm. The 


handling is smooth and stable 
because of the forward-mounted 
steering system, the sophisticated 
suspension and the wide-tread 
tires and wide-rim wheels. The 
front disc brakes resist fade, 
water, heat and dust. Even the 
sleek new front end incorporates 
a new improved bumper system. 


AS GOOD-LOOKING 
INSIDE AS OUT. 

Make yourself comfortable. 
Camaro gives you full-foam 
Strato-bucket seats and door- 
to-door cut pile carpeting. A 
soft-rim four-spoke steering 
wheel and floor-mounted shift 
add to Camaro’s sporty good 
looks. Flow-through ventilation 
is standard. Inside the doors, 
there are steel guard rails. 
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YY Overhead, a double- 
panel steel roof. 


PRICED LESS 

THAN $3000. 

Sound like a lot of car? It is. 

Sound like a lot of money? 

It isn’t. In fact, at $2934.70,* 
the ’74 Camaro 6 Sport Coupe 
is the lowest priced car in 

its class. 

Camaro is available in 6- 
and 8-cylinder versions. Plus, 
there’s the luxurious Type LT 
and the heavy-duty Z28. 

Take the time to check out 
a new Camaro at your Chevy 
dealer’s. As long as you've got 
to go slower, you may as well 
do it in style. 


*Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price, including 
dealer new vet reparation charge 
Destination charges, optional equipment, 
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Break open the filter of a smoked and 
unsmoked Lark. Smell the difference. This easy 
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Administration. Ehrlichman advised 
strongly against it. Gazing into a 
spectacularly clouded crystal ball, Ehr- 
lichman impressed Dean with the chal- 
lenges and satisfactions that awaited 
him during Nixon’s second term. So 
Dean stayed and participated in the 
events of the following winter and 
spring, about which he would later tes- 
tify in damning detail. His only job these 
days is as a Government witness. 


ITT: No Charges 


For a year, Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski’s staff has investigated wheth- 
er ITT Corp.'s pledge of financial sup- 
port for the 1972 Republican National 
Convention influenced a controversial 
antitrust settlement in the company’s fa- 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


The Zigzagging 


Gerald Ford traveled to Charlotte, 
N.C., to play golf last week and found 
himself in a foursome with Represen- 
tative Thomas P. (“Tip”) O'Neill, the 
majority leader in the House that may 
impeach Richard Nixon. The next day, 
when he teed off in the Kemper Open, 
the Vice President was teamed with the 
Rev. Billy Graham, who, despite his crit- 
icism of the White House transcripts, 
has vowed that he has “no intention of 
forsaking” Nixon. 

The contrast in golf partners fitted 
neatly with Ford’s present politics. He 
is attempting to be both dutifully loyal 
to and mildly independent of the Pres- 
ident. If he must succeed Nixon within 
the next 31 months, he wants to come 
in as a unifier who can start to repair 
Watergate’s damage. If Nixon survives 
to the end of his term and Ford decides 
to seek the G.O.P. nomination in 1976, 
he must somehow appeal to Nixon die- 
hards and to a much broader constit- 
uency as well. “I have to walk a very 
fine line,” Ford says. “But I enjoy that 
It's a challenge.” 

No Enemies. Ford has met the chal- 
lenge with creative zigzagging. On oc- 
casion, he twits Nixon’s critics. Then he 
veers off by demonstrating his indepen- 
dence from the White House, as when 
he recently supported Representative 
Paul McCloskey, a Nixon foe, in his up- 
hill California primary battle. 

Sometimes Ford even hints at dis- 
linctions between himself and his pa- 
tron. At the White House Correspon- 
dents Association dinner, for instance, 
he observed that during a 25-year po- 
litical career, he “had a lot of adver- 
saries in political life, but no enemies 
that I can remember.” Just before last 
week's golfing interlude, Ford criticized 
the White House for stonewalling the 
House Judiciary Committee and urged 
Nixon to reconsider his refusal to re- 
lease additional tapes. 
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vor. Last week, in a letter to a Congress- 
man who had complained that the ITT 
probe appeared dormant, Jaworski dis- 
closed that his staff had uncovered no 
evidence of any criminal conduct by ITT 
executives in the case. 

But Jaworski said that his staff is 
still investigating whether ITT improp- 
erly influenced the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. His office is also contin- 
uing its inquiry of possible perjury by 
ITT executives and former federal of- 
ficials in the case. Last month former 
Attorney General Richard Kleindienst 
pleaded guilty to a misdemeanor charge 
of failing to tell the Senate Judiciary 
Committee that President Nixon or- 
dered him not to appeal an antitrust 
court decision favoring ITT. 


Missionary 


But at a news conference the eve- 
ning after turning in his score card, Ford 
had second thoughts and called the lat- 
est Nixon strategy “proper.” He said 
that until the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee began public hearings and analyzed 
all the material it already has on hand, 
“I can understand the attitude of the 
White House.” 

Ford realizes, however, that matters 
are largely beyond his control; he made 
his pitch to Nixon for full disclosure and 
was rebuffed. So Ford is following his 
own instinct, which is to keep his long- 
standing friendships in Congress, pre- 
serve his good relations with the press, 
and court the public. As president of the 
Senate, Ford has a plush office in the 
Senate wing of the Capitol, but he has 
set up a second, more modest headquar- 
ters on the House side. “I don’t want to 
ask a member of Congress to have to 
come over to the Senate side to see me,” 
he explained to TIME Correspondent 
Bonnie Angelo 

He is almost as accessible to report- 
ers who cover him as he is to old friends 
in the House. The press corps has seen 
the vice-presidential bodyguards, who 
were tight-lipped and hostile under Spi- 
ro Agnew, transformed into models of 
amiability. “I had a chat with the Se- 
cret Service,” says Ford. “I told them I 
wanted them to be as considerate of oth- 
er people as they are of me.” 

Newsmen have welcomed the im- 
provement in atmosphere but not the 
juggernaut schedule, which has kept 
them in the air 240 hours this year. In 
his half-year in office, the Vice Presi- 
dent has flown 80,000 miles to make 375 
appearances. The Ford entourage was 
on the road 28 days in May alone, and 
the June schedule offers no relief. Last 
week reporters sent him an only half-fa- 
cetious memo reading, in its entirety, 
“Subject: Complete Exhaustion.” 

Ford, 60, seems unfazed by the pace 
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He asks only that he have two olives in 
his martinis at the end of his 16-hour 
days and that when he arrives at an 
event, the band strike up the Michigan 
fight song rather than a more pompous 
ceremonial fanfare. He travels light. His 
airborne office is bare except for a Bi- 
ble, a Congressional Directory and the 
World Almanac. 

Soft Touch. Ford likes to call his 
perpetual motion “missionary work” for 
the G.O.P. Aides say also that Ford stays 
on the move because it gives him a 
chance to accumulate national exposure, 
it allows him to keep his distance from 
the embattled White House, and be- 
cause he cannot say no toa speaking en- 
gagement, especially when the invita- 
tion comes from a political crony 
Admits Ford: “I'm a soft touch.” 

His critics and some of his friends 
worry that this gregarious, obliging, un- 
complicated man who likes to call him- 
self the first “instant Vice President” 
might be too soft for the presidency 
Ford of course disagrees. After reiter- 
ating his by now ritual disclaimers (“I 
don’t want the job; I don’t plan on it”), 
he told Angelo: “I see no reason why | 
shouldn't be a good President ... If | 
should find myself in that job some day, 
I feel prepared. I've worked at it. I've 
got friends, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, who would be helpful. I know the 
policies I believe in would be sound.” 


0 KENNERLY 





FORD & GRAHAM GOLFING 
Two olives and a Bible. 
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VISALLI—PHOTOREPORTERS 
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WINNING CANDIDATE BUMPERS 


PRIMARIES 
The Giant Killer 


He was the antithesis of Arkansas’ 
self-image. The state’s symbol is a rag- 
ing razorback, and J. William Fulbright 
is an owl in gabardine. Though they did 
not profess to understand him very well 
or to endorse many of his views, the vot- 
ers of Arkansas had for 30 years been 
sending Bill Fulbright to Washington. 
Like fond, if slightly baffled parents, 
they took pride in the national and glob- 
al attention he won as the Senate's fore- 
most authority on foreign affairs. 

But last week Arkansas turned on 
its most famous son and emphatically 
denied him a chance to gain a sixth term 
in the Senate. By the humiliating mar- 
gin of 65.2% to 34.8%, Fulbright, 69, 
lost the Democratic primary to Gover- 
nor Dale Bumpers, 48, who was still a 
country lawyer in Charleston (pop. 
1.497) four years ago when the Senator 
was leading his devastating attack on 
US. policy in Viet Nam. 

The man who knocked Fulbright 
out of the Senate is a handsome, affable 
six-footer with a smile that makes vot- 
ers grin back. Son of a Charleston mer- 
chant, Bumpers was always ambitious, 
but until 1970 he had achieved, besides 
a country law practice, only a seat on 
the local school board and the post of 
town attorney. The latter job came eas- 
ily; he was Charleston’s only lawyer. 

Bumpers has been a rising political 
star from the moment 4% years ago 
when he stepped in front of a television 
camera in 1970 to challenge Orval Fau- 
bus in the Democratic gubernatorial pri- 
mary. Faubus went down to defeat, al- 
though he had served as Governor for 
six terms, and Bumpers had so little 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


We Go On As a People 


We are passing through the longest and bitterest political struggle that 
our nation has had in 100 years. Families have been split, old friendships shat- 
tered, careers ruined, public men disgraced, and great quantities of hate 
pumped into the American system. 

And yet beneath it all, something special endures, some sense of com- 
mon purpose held by Republicans and Democrats, liberals and conserva- 
tives, ins and outs, accused and accusers. This unity has too often been 
obscured by the smog of contention. But last week there was a quiet in- 
terlude in Washington that reminded us that we are, after all, going the 
same way. 

It began as a somber occasion—the memorial service for Columnist Stew- 
art Alsop, a civilized man who succumbed to leukemia after waging an in- 
spiring fight with his will, his wit and his body (see THE PRESS). 

The White House men walked across Lafayette Park to St. John’s Church, 
the small, stately structure that has welcomed Presidents and their asso- 
ciates since the time of James Madison. Pat Buchanan, a Nixon speech- 
writer, his wife, and Richard Moore, presidential friend and assistant, were 
there. So was former Treasury Secretary George Shultz. 

Out of the great legal and corporate offices of Washington came figures 
from the past, some in big black limousines that told of their huge financial 
success since leaving the Government decades ago. Others shuffled through 
the rain with umbrellas raised high. Jim Rowe and Paul Porter were New 
Dealers. Thomas Corcoran, when he was not redesigning the Government 40 
years ago, used to play the accordion for Franklin Roosevelt out at Joe Ken- 
nedy’s place. Robert McNamara, John Kennedy's and Lyndon Johnson's Sec- 
retary of Defense, attended, and so did Mrs. Dean Acheson, the widow of 
Harry Truman’s Secretary of State. 

Ted Kennedy caused heads to swivel when he was shown to a seat near 
the front of the church. Lady Bird Johnson was in the congregation. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, the 90-year-old daughter of Teddy Roosevelt, walked 
gracefully to her seat, back straight, huge black hat firmly in place. 

. 

They read the Psalms together—old, simple, still full of special meaning. 
One could sense the impact. “Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death ...” They heard the words of St. Paul to the Romans: “For 
as many as are led by the spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” They all 
rose and sang with remarkable force a 19th century hymn: “I fear no foe, 
with thee at hand to bless;/ Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness.” 
The church was not really sad just then—the significance of the moment to 
the men and women there went beyond grief. Hate died. As the service 
ended, there seemed to be almost a conscious effort by adversaries to seek 
each other out and say a kind word. 

George Bush, the Republican national chairman, waved and called to al- 
most everyone within sight. Bryce Harlow, who had worked for Dwight Ei- 
senhower as well as Nixon, turned to the man beside him for a chat. It was 
NBC's Ray Scherer. Phil Geyelin, editorial-page editor of the Washington 
Post, ran into former Attorney General Richard Kleindienst, who had re- 
cently pleaded guilty toa misdemeanor in the Nixon scandals. The Post was 
a leader in uncovering Watergate, but they shook hands warmly and ex- 
changed quiet greetings. 

The mourners stood in clusters outside St. John’s, the White House loom- 
ing in the mist just beyond the park. There seemed to be a reluctance to 
break the spell, to resume the family fight. 

There have been hints of this same kind of fraternal undercurrent in 
other Washington events these past days. When Bill Simon was sworn in as 
Secretary of the Treasury, the East Room of the White House was a grand 
mixture of political dissidents invited by Simon and tolerated by Nixon as 
the Marine Band played soothing background music. 

In Florida on one of his helicopter shuttles, a tired and beleaguered Pres- 
ident looked out the window at four reporters, the archenemy, watching 
from the wash of the rotors. Even in his state of Watergate fatigue, there was 
an old tug down there somewhere, and Nixon raised his arms and waved. 
The newsmen returned the gesture. On the yacht Sequoia the other night 
with Nixon, the congressional guests were mostly conservative, but there 
were some of independent mind with deep doubts about the President's lead- 
ership capacity. This group slid down the Potomac embraced in good fel- 
lowship. Perhaps some of these gestures are just a reflex. Still, even while 
contending with each other, we goon as a people. 
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money that he had to sell his dairy herd 
for $95,000 to pay campaign and fam- 
ily expenses. Then it was the turn of 
Governor Winthrop Rockefeller, the 
Republican incumbent. In the Novem- 
ber election, Rockefeller called Bumpers 
“a vaguely pleasant fellow with one 
speech, a shoeshine and a smile.” The 
pleasant fellow attacked Rockefeller for 
his frequent absences from the state and 
won going away. 

A populist, Bumpers has compiled 
a respectable record as Governor. With 
a series of reforms, including the reor- 
ganization of the state’s government into 
efficient, Cabinet-type units, Bumpers 
put Arkansas solidly in the black. Si- 


The Professor of 


“He is not listened to on the floor of 
Congress,” Walter Lippmann once said, 
“until he has been heard around the 
world.” During his 30 years in the Senate 
—15 as chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee—William Fulbright 
has usually caught the ear of the world 
and finally his colleagues with his pre- 
science, persistence and grasp of great is- 
sues. Often he has been nearly alone in 
his views and often, it turned out, he 
has been right. 

Fulbright criticized every President 
from Harry Truman to Richard Nixon 
for being too doctrinaire or too heavy- 
handed in his use of American power 
abroad. The Senator was one of the few 
to warn John Kennedy against trying 
to topple Fidel Castro by landing rebels 
at the Bay of Pigs, and he opposed the 
armed intervention by Lyndon Johnson 
into the confused affairs of the Domin- 
ican Republic in 1965. 

But Fulbright’s longest and fiercest 
fight was against the Viet Nam War (“an 
endless, futile war ... debilitating and 
indecent”), which he saw as an exercise 
in stark imperialism. He began badly, 
agreeing in 1964 to sponsor the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution at the request of John- 
son, an old friend. Ostensibly designed 
to allow U.S. forces to hit back when at- 
tacked, the resolution was interpreted 
by Johnson as justifying full-scale land 
combat—the very last thing that Ful- 
bright had in mind. Later he admitted: 
“I was derelict there.” 

. 

Fulbright fought the escalation of 
the war by calling Administration of- 
ficials before his committee. Then, while 
the TV cameras and the nation watched, 
Fulbright would question his man un- 
mercifully with his soft but resonant 
Southern voice. When Defense Secre- 
tary Melvin Laird testified in 1969 that 
the Nixon Administration was planning 
to modernize the Vietnamese army and 
thus reduce U.S. involvement in the war, 
Fulbright scoffed: “I have heard this be- 
fore. It is an old broken record ... 
You've got to do something radical to 


multaneously, he managed to boost 
teachers’ salaries by an average of 
$2,000, to expand the state’s systems of 
public kindergartens and colleges, and 
to increase from 20 to 85 the number of 
community care centers for the mental- 
ly retarded. He also raised the percent- 
age of blacks among the state’s employ- 
ees from less than 10% to 19%, roughly 
the same figure as in the state as a whole. 

Yet for all his accomplishments, and 
Fulbright’s long and controversial rec- 
ord (see box), Bumpers refused to argue 
specific issues with the Senator during 
the campaign. “We're not issue-orient- 
ed,” Bumpers explained. “You develop 
too many issues and you get locked into 
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change this war or we're go- 
ing down the drain.” 

“Fulbright gave respect- 
ability to the dissent,” says 
Senator Frank Church, a 
committee member. Just as 
Fulbright’s hearings clearly 
helped get the U.S. out of Viet 
Nam, his pleas over the years 
for realism and compromise 
contributed to the founda- 
tions of détente and Nixon's 
visits to Moscow and Peking. 

Fulbright’s preoccupa- 
tion with problems abroad 
overshadowed his record on 
domestic affairs, which was 
generally progressive, al- 
though the liberals never for- 
gave him for voting against 
civil rights legislation. He 
had no other choice, Ful- 4 
bright would shrug. Coming ® 
from a Southern state, it was 
a matter of survival. In 1954, 
Fulbright did show real po- 
litical courage by voting 
alone in the Senate against 
funding Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy’s Red-chasing sprees. Fulbright 
called McCarthy “an animal” for his ex- 
cesses; in return, he was dubbed “Sen- 
ator Halfbright.” 

Ironically, although his earlier 
stands have been vindicated, Fulbright 
has lost influence in the Senate during 
the past three or four years. He no long- 
er has the same combative energy, and 
he has often failed to do his homework 
On key issues ranging from arms lim- 
itation to trading with the Russians, Ful- 
bright has been defeated on the floor by 
hard-liners led by Senator Henry M 
(“Scoop”) Jackson. 

Fulbright was a country boy who 
made it to Oxford as a Rhodes schol- 
ar,* and some of his colleagues regard 
him as an aloof and self-righteous man 


*In 1946, Senator Fulbright sponsored a highly 
successful international exchange program for stu- 
dents and scholars. The fellowships, appropriately, 
are known as “Fulbrights.” 
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positions.” Instead, Bumpers relied 
mainly upon his personal appeal, which 
was as folksy as Fulbright’s was cere- 
bral. Bumpers assiduously cultivated his 
image as the candidate of the common 
man, the same fellow who had gone on 
camp-outs with the Boy Scouts, served 
on the school board and, with his mel- 
lifluous baritone, led the Methodist 
Church choir back home in Charleston. 

Early in the campaign, Bumpers 
promised that he would accept no con- 
tributions larger than $1,000, although 
his salary of $10,000 a year—the lowest 
of any Governor in the nation—leaves 
him so strapped that he has had to bor- 
row from relatives to support his wife 
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FULBRIGHT & SPARKMAN AT COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


who never got over the experience. 
(President Truman once called him 
“that overeducated Oxford s.o.b.”) As 
time went by, Fulbright grew to prefer 
the company of the rich and the pow- 
erful. He became a confidant of Henry 
Kissinger and the friend and counselor 
to Presidents and Kings. In the process, 
he lost touch with Arkansas, and last 
week the people of his state let him go. 

Fulbright’s successor as Foreign Re- 
lations Chairman will probably be Al- 
abama’s Senator John J. Sparkman, who 
usually follows the Administration’s for- 
eign policy. The committee’s hearings 
will likely be much quieter in the days 
ahead than when Bill Fulbright was 
peering over his half-rimmed glasses 
and trying, in his own stubborn, pro- 
fessorial way, to tell the squirming rep- 
resentatives of a succession of American 
Presidents how the United States should 
conduct its foreign policy. 
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Betty and their three children. At a ral- 
ly, Bumpers is an expert at the fine po- 
litical art of handshaking and chatting 
his way through a crowd, catching and 
using every name. 

Even Fulbright admired Bumpers’ 
charm: “He’s a very attractive, amiable 
personality. He’s the kind of fellow you'd 
like to go have a beer with.” Faced with 
this kind of soft-sell opposition, Ful- 
bright did his best. He put on his Ar- 
kansas red tie emblazoned with razor- 
backs and tried to loosen up, but he 
looked and sounded like a professor talk- 
ing down to his audience. Desperate to 
land a knockout blow, Fulbright chal- 
lenged Bumpers to three one-hour TV 
debates, but the Governor agreed to only 
one half-hour joint appearance on an in- 
terview show—a mere sprint for the Sen- 
ator—that turned out to be indecisive. 

Clear Whistle. In the end, Ful- 
bright was hurt by his years (“He’s from 
another age,” said one voter), his 
anti-Viet Nam stand, his preoccupation 
with foreign affairs and, ironically, by 
one of his greatest strengths: his 30 years 
of experience in Washington. After all, 
Washington is the city of Watergate, and 
spotless as Fulbright’s own record might 
be, Bumpers subtly played on the theme. 
He preached one basic doctrine: “New 
leadership and a new spirit is essential 
to the revitalization of faith in ourselves 
as a nation.” 

When the voting was done, one of 
Fulbright’s friends and supporters for 50 
years declared: “I think the thing that 
hurt Bill the most is that he was an in- 
cumbent. Bill is as clean as a whistle, 
but he is there and that’s enough.” Per- 
haps wishfully, Fulbright agreed: “This 
is somewhat a reflection of ‘throw ev- 
erybody out’ that’s in Washington.” Ful- 
bright did not even carry his home town 
of Fayetteville. 

Bumpers had barely made his vic- 
tory speech when the pundits were sug- 
gesting that his was just the bright new 
face to freshen up the Democratic tick- 
et in 1976 if he were to run as some- 
body’s vice-presidential candidate 
Bumpers is liberal but not too liberal, 
from the South but not too far south. 
For all his unassuming grin, Bumpers 
was careful not to scoff at the prospect 
of a hill-country lawyer rising from ob- 
scurity to a spot on his party’s national 
ticket in just six years. Said Bumpers, 
who is sure to be elected to the Senate 
in November: “There’s no reason to 
think about that for at least two years 
anyway.” 


Return of the Old Tiger 


The mustache and trademark eye- 
brows are snow white, and Wayne 
Morse looks his 73 years. But he refuses 
to act the senior citizen. At a Memorial 
Day picnic, Oregonians, who call him 
the Old Tiger, watched him sprint across 
the grass after a sign that had been 
blown from a tree. Next day Democrats 
showed confidence in his wind by nom- 
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OREGON'S WAYNE MORSE 
A flair for rhetorical knife work. 


inating him for his old seat in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Morse has been a long time in com- 
ing back from his 1968 defeat—an at- 
tempt two years ago failed—but this 
time he might just make it. His victory 
in last week's primary over State Sen- 
ate President Jason Boe, 45, and two 
other candidates was a_ shrewdly 
wrought upset. Boe is a popular liberal 
with whom Morse has no policy quar- 
rel. So Morse focused on his own record 
during his long (1944-68), colorful Sen- 
ate career. He constantly reminded vot- 
ers that he was an enemy of excessive 
presidential power long before President 
Nixon unintentionally made that a pop- 
ular issue. At every opportunity he cam- 
paigned against Nixon, recalling that 
they were foes even in the days when 
they were both Republicans.* “If I'm 
sent back to the Senate,” he promised, 
“I'm going to pick up where I left off, 
and that’s the worst news for President 
Nixon that anyone could send to him.” 

While Boe ran a vigorous and high- 
ly visible fight that took him to each 
part of the state three times, Morse did 
little more than nudge the populace with 
a carefully paced effort. He appeared 
mostly before little groups of people in 
the state’s many small communities. His 
press interviews were generally limited 


*Morse quit the G.O.P. in 1952 and was an In- 
dependent for two years before he finally settled 
down as a Democrat 
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to local television and radio 
stations and weekly newspa- 
pers. His only major speech 
was at the commencement ex- 
ercises at the University of Or- 
egon School of Law, where he 
once was dean for 13 years. 

The understated effort was 
enough for Oregon’s unpre- 
dictable voters, who appeared 
to be in a particularly ornery 
mood this spring. In a state 
known for its enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of progressive poli- 
tics, the primary produced a 
number of unexpected results. 
They suggested that Morse was 
aided by a feeling of distrust 
and antipathy toward govern- 
ment—attitudes he has long 
expressed. He won 153,176 
votes, compared with Boe’s 
123,393. (Two minor candi- 
dates together polled fewer 
than 36,000.) 

In the Democratic guber- 
natorial primary, former State 
Treasurer Bob Straub, 54, un- 
expectedly nosed out both lib- 
eral State Senator Betty Rob- 
erts and Incumbent Treasurer 
James Redden, who had broad 
support from organized labor 
and the press. On the Repub- 
lican side, voters rejected Clay 
Myers, the secretary of state 
whom Governor Tom McCall 
had strongly backed to succeed 
him. Instead, they chose con- 
servative State Senator Victor Atiyeh. 
Finally, voters of both parties joined 
to defeat five of six statewide ballot 
measures, including a bond issue for 
water projects, proposals to use some 
gasoline-tax funds for mass transit, and 
a school-tax measure that would have 
shifted some of the burden from prop- 
erty taxes to income and corporate 
levies. 

Bloody Hands. In that kind of at- 
mosphere, anything can happen in No- 
vember—including the defeat of Repub- 
lican Incumbent Senator Bob Pack- 
wood, the man who beat Morse six years 
ago. Morse has begun to make an issue 
of Packwood’s former support of Nixon 
and says that he intends to tar the Sen- 
ator in a general condemnation of Re- 
publican politics. “How can Packwood 
explain his guilt in permitting the ille- 
gal bombing of Cambodia?” Morse de- 
mands with his old flair for rhetorical 
knife work. “He has blood all over his 
hands. There is no blood on Wayne 
Morse’s hands.” 

At the moment, Packwood, 41, 
seems ahead. He has been a popular and 
progressive legislator. He has also at- 
tempted to put a good deal of distance 
between himself and Nixon concerning 
Watergate (he found the transcripts 
“rather frightening”). But Morse over- 
came the youth vy. age issue in the pri- 
mary and seems in good shape for what 
he promises will be his last campaign. 
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WOMAN ARRIVING AT INTERNMENT CAMP IN 1944 
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MEMBERS OF PILGRIMAGE LAYING MEMORIAL WREATH 


Tule Lake 30 Years Later 


In February 1942, two months after 
Pearl Harbor, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
signed Executive Order No. 9066, a proc- 
lamation that ultimately consigned 110,- 
000 Japanese Americans to ten intern- 
ment camps. Though more than two- 
thirds of them were U.S. citizens, they 
were presumed to be security risks. The 
largest of the “relocation centers” was 
Tule Lake, a 26,000-acre dry lake bed 
290 miles north of San Francisco. Last 
week a group of 200—wartime residents, 
their children and friends—visited the 
camp. TIME Correspondent Joe Boyce 
joined the pilgrimage. His report 


Tule Lake as the wartime internees 
knew it is gone. Only vestiges survive 
To the west, there is Castle Rock, a jag- 
ged mountain of sand and stone upon 
whose crest is a cross, a more perma- 
nent version of the one Japanese Chris- 
tians had placed there Easter morning 
1943. But the barracks that were frigid 
in winter, broiling in summer, and 
crowded always are gone, What remains 
now are concrete foundations and a few 
scattered sections of chain-link fence 
topped with strands of barbed wire, forc- 
ing the visitors to search their hearts and 
memories to evoke what it once was 

Thirty years ago, the interned Jap- 
anese—most of them U.S.-born or rel- 
atively assimilated—tried to turn Tule 
Lake into an American small town. Boy 
Scout troops and English classes sprang 
up, as well as softball and basketball 
leagues. Christian and Buddhist church- 
es were formed and young people 
danced the jitterbug and the foxtrot un- 
der the eyes of watchful parents 

Christmas and Thanksgiving were 
celebrated, marriage and funeral rites 
were performed, and cultural traditions 
were renewed. But it was a bleak ex- 
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istence for the prisoners, many of whom 
had previously enjoyed middle-class 
comfort. Professionals, such as doctors 
and lawyers, were paid $19 a month for 
serving fellow inmates; laborers received 
$12 to do menial work. Some residents 
took up sewing, flower arranging, mak- 
ing jewelry from sea shells—all to ward 
off the feeling of confinement. It was 
hardly a Nazi-style concentration camp, 
but armed guards and barbed wire were 
continual reminders of freedom denied 
a 

Last week people in four buses and 
several private cars made the journey 
to Tule Lake. Motives were mixed. “It 
was something my parents didn’t talk a 
lot about,” said Kouji Nakutu, 30, who 
was born in Tule Lake and left as a tod- 
dler. For the first 25 years of his life, he 
“went around denying that I was a Jap- 
anese American.” He returned to Tule 
Lake because “I want to trace my roots.” 

One woman on the pilgrimage 
grasped the chain-link fence and re- 
called with tears in her eyes how she 
had done the same thing as a girl 30 
years before, wishing she were on the 
other side. Another woman, Nancy Shi- 
bata, 43, was a teen-ager at Tule Lake. 
where she met her future husband. “I 
was young enough so that I didn’t feel 
bitter.” she remembers. Today the 
barbed wire causes more wonder than 
woe. “To look at it after you're out—I 
said, "Gee, we stayed in a place like that.’ 
It’s amazing that we lived that way.” 

A bitter residue of the experience re- 
mains for others. “I don’t have a single 
good memory of Tule Lake,” says Mas 
Kito, 59, who had been forced to aban- 
don his dry-cleaning business. “I was 
mad then, and I'm still mad,” adds 
Kiege Kaku, 59, of Palo Alto, Calif. He 
still cannot forget the War Relocation 


Authority official who told him, after he 
pleaded for a few more weeks to har- 
vest the family’s crops before going to 
Tule Lake: “Unless you're stupid, crip- 
pled or sick—all you Japs get on that 
bus and go.” 

In all, the property the Japanese lost 
as a result of internment was estimated 
in 1942 to be worth $400 million. By 
the mid-'50s, the U.S. Government had 
repaid the propertied families or their 
descendants $38.5 million. Nothing has 
been paid to offset the wages, income 
and interest the prisoners lost during the 
war. In 1967 the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that $10 million more was owed 
to 4,100 Japanese Americans whose dol- 
lar savings had been confiscated. Says 
one former resident in summation of the 
bitter heritage: “Inside me lies a ball of 
anger—a reserve of something. It’s the 
strength of people who survived that 
kind of thing.” But another voices quiet 
resignation: “I'm not mad. What's the 
use of getting mad now?” 

Astonishingly enough, many were 
not angry even then. The US. Army 
kept recruiting briskly at Tule Lake 
Many volunteers from this and other 
camps went into the 442nd Regimental 
Combat Team, a Japanese-American 
fighting unit that served in Italy and 
France with extraordinary distinction 
Indeed, the fear of the Japanese Amer- 
icans’ disloyalty ultimately proved 
groundless. During all of World War II, 
no Japanese American living within the 
U.S. was ever convicted of sabotage 

Whether they served in the Army 
or not, the overwhelming majority of 
Japanese Americans still called the U.S 
home after the war, and most settled 
into lives of unassuming prosperity. Last 
week’s sojourners included a college ad- 
ministrator, a landscape contractor, a 
newspaper editor and several house- 
wives. Coming back to Tule Lake was 
visiting a place at once strange and fa- 
miliar. Some clicked away with their Ni- 
kons, taking pictures of their past 
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The Miracle Worker Does It Again 


Trim in his gray Finnish army uni- 
form, General Ensio Siilasvuo inspected 
representatives of five nations facing 
him in Geneva’'s Palais des Nations last 
week. Groping for nonmilitary words 
that would truly express the emotion of 
the moment, the commander of the 
United Nations peace-keeping forces 
told them that they were taking “a gi- 
ant and courageous step” that heralded 
“a new era of trust, justice and peace in 
the Middle East.” 

With that, Siilasvuo invited repre- 
sentatives of Israel and Syria to sign the 
disengagement agreement between their 
countries that U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger had successfully nego- 
tiated during a month of difficult and 
dramatic shuttle diplomacy. Major Gen- 
eral Herzl Shafir signed immediately for 
Israel. Syrian Brigadier Adnanwajih 
Tayara, presumably because his govern- 
ment was still uneasy about dealing with 
an enemy of 26 years, would sign only 
after newsmen had been cleared from a 
gallery overlooking the chamber. 

The ceremony did indeed symbolize 
a giant step. As Siilasvuo reminded the 
Signatories and the U.S., Soviet and 
Egyptian delegations accompanying 
them, “a good deal more remains to be 
done.” But remarkable achievements 
had already been scored—first an Egyp- 
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tian-Israeli disengagement, next a more 
complicated Syrian-Israel pullback. The 
two agreements, limited though they 
were, made it possible for the first time 
in years to envision a lasting peace set- 
Uement in the Middle East. Both rep- 
resented extraordinary accomplish- 
ments for Kissinger himself, who had 
once more demonstrated the effective- 
ness of his unique brand of personal di- 
plomacy. If the settlements seemed to 
prove Kissinger’s apparent indispensa- 
bility, they also showed—to the obvious 
discomfiture of the Soviet Union—that 
the U.S. had become essential to the 
shaping of a border peace agreement. 

Silent Guns. The words of Kissin- 
ger’s remarkable disengagement deal 
between Israel and Syria were quickly 
translated into heartening action last 
week. On the Golan Heights, where 
1,200 artillery duels have been waged 
since the end of the October war, the 
big guns fell silent. According to a Syr- 
ian military communiqué, “all fighting 
stopped at 2:15 p.m.” (Damascus time) 
—exactly half an hour after the cere- 
mony in Geneva ended. Israel reported 
that one of its soldiers had been killed 
in the final round of shooting and two 
others injured. 

Next day, International Red Cross 
representatives began the first big step 


decreed by the agreement, an exchange 
of Syrian and Israeli prisoners of war. Is- 
rael held a total of 408 P.O.W:s, includ- 
ing a handful of Iraqis and Moroccans 
who had been captured last fall while 
fighting on the Syrian front. The Syr- 
ians had 65 Israeli soldiers and airmen, 
and three Druze civilians. Carefully 
obeying terms of the agreement, each 
side first released wounded prisoners 
—12 Israelis, 25 Syrians and one Mo- 
roccan—for repatriation; after that, the 
able were to be freed. Last to be re- 
turned, within ten days after the sign- 
ing, were bodies of the military dead. 

The prisoner exchange was greeted 
on either side with joy. At airports in 
both Damascus and Tel Aviv, weeping, 
surging crowds welcomed wounded sol- 
diers who hobbled or were carried off 
Red Cross airplanes. Kissinger himself 
celebrated the end of hostilities in the Is- 
raeli capital by unexpectedly planting 
an exuberant buss on the cheek of re- 
tiring Premier Golda Meir. Recovering 
her composure, Mrs. Meir chided the 
Secretary of State, “I didn’t think that 
you kissed women too”—a reference to 
the spate of pictures showing Kissinger 
being hugged by Arab leaders. 

The Secretary of State’s tour de force 
was truly breathtaking. In a month 
abroad he had logged 24,230 miles, vis- 
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ited Jerusalem 16 times and Damascus 
13, and made side trips to Algiers, Al- 
exandria, Amman, Riyadh, Cairo and 
Nicosia.* Praise for Kissinger was all 
but universal. In the U.S., a Harris poll 
taken before disengagement was an- 
nounced showed that 85% of Americans 
questioned considered that he was do- 
ing a “good to excellent” job. It was the 
highest rating ever recorded for anyone 
from the Executive Branch. 

The New York Times, which had 
editorially questioned his right to a No- 
bel Peace Prize last year for arranging 
the controversial cease-fire in Viet Nam 
(see page 41), decided last week that “by 
his tireless diligence and unswerving de- 
votion to the cause of peace, Secretary 
Kissinger has without question earned 
the honor now”’—although Times Col- 
umnist James Reston, among others, 
had doubts about the propriety of a Sec- 
retary of State’s being so tied down toa 
single problem for so long a time. Mrs. 
Meir hailed the fact that “children on 
both sides of the border can sleep well 
without terror. This is what we hope for 
our people and for our neighbors.” Said 
she to a beaming Kissinger: “I don’t 
know how you have done it, but you 
have done it.” In Cairo, Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat grandiloquently de- 
scribed the Secretary's diplomatic 
achievement as “a miracle.” 

Considering the residual hatred that 
had built up between Syria and Israel 
over the years, Sadat’s commentary on 
Kissinger’s heroic labor was not too wide 
of the mark. Among the eight key points 


*Kissinger’s 34-day stay outside the US. was no 
record for a Secretary of State. In 1919 Robert Lan- 
sing remained in Paris for seven months during 
the Versailles conference. 
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that Kissinger has managed to work out 
in a typically imaginative, subtle and 
complicated agreement: 

>» The opposing armies, in the 
course of 20 days, will pull back to care- 
fully defined and separated positions. 
Each side’s forces will be strung out in 
three zones whose dimensions were not 
spelled out in the published agreement 
but were quickly leaked. The first, 6.3 
miles deep, may contain no more than 
6,000 troops, 75 tanks and 36 “defen- 
sive” artillery pieces; the second, also 6.3 
miles deep, may contain 450 tanks and 
unlimited defensive artillery; the third 
zone, 3.1 miles deep, carries no limit on 
forces and equipment, with the excep- 
tion of missiles. 

> Between the military zones a buff- 
er zone varying in width from 1.3 miles 
to 3.7 miles will be manned by 1,250 
United Nations troops. They will be 
charged with maintaining the cease-fire 
and seeing that it is “scrupulously ob- 
served.” Along with this U.N. Disen- 
gagement Observer Force, 30,000 or 
more Syrian refugees will be allowed to 
return to their land; Syrian civilian ad- 
ministrators will run the buffer zone. 

> In addition to returning all of the 
154-sq.-mi. bulge captured in the Oc- 
tober war, Israel will also surrender 
roughly 30 sq. mi. of Syrian territory 
captured during the Six-Day War of 
1967, including Quneitra and the villag- 
es of Rafid and Butmiya. Some of this 
land behind the “purple line” (named 
for its usual color on Israeli military 
maps) had been planted in potato fields 
and apple orchards. The surrender of 
the territory marks the first time that Is- 
rael has ever been persuaded to give up 
land worked by its settlers. 

In return for this highly symbolic 
concession, however, Israel will retain 
a military position on Mount Hermon 
and on three hills—Avital, Berntal and 
Hermonit—overlooking Quneitra. Is- 
raeli forces will thus have excellent de- 
fensive positions and observation posts 
above the Damascus plain. 

> The cease-fire will be supervised 
by high-flying U.S. SR-71 supersonic re- 
connaissance planes, which also patrol 
the disengagement line between Israeli 
and Egyptian forces in the Sinai. On the 
ground, however, there are to be no U.S. 
or Soviet troops included in the new 
U.N. observer force, which has an ini- 
tial mandate of six months. 

Kissinger called the negotiations be- 
tween Israel and Syria “the most dif- 
ficult and most complicated in my ex- 
perience.” The 34-day hegira was a 
typical Kissinger operation, clouded in 
secrecy that was occasionally lifted by 
calculated leaks and above-the-clouds 
backgrounders by a “high Government 
official.” For the Secretary, the extend- 
ed negotiations presented special psy- 
chological and physical hardships. Psy- 
chologically, he was becoming the 
victim of his own success; each achieve- 
ment made the succeeding goal more 
difficult to reach. Physically, he worked 
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On his latest Middle East journey, 
Henry Kissinger’s circuit included not 
only the shuttle between Damascus and 
Jerusalem, but also trips to Algeria, 
Egypt, Cyprus, Jordan and Saudi Ara- 
bia. A chronology of Kissinger’s 34 days: 


APRIL 28. Leaves Washington for 
talks in Geneva with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko. Fighting on 
the Syrian-Israeli cease-fire line contin- 
ues for the 47th consecutive day. 

APRIL 30. Arrives in Alexandria for 
two days of talks with Egyptian Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat. 

MAY 2. In Jerusalem to meet Israeli 
Premier Golda Meir’s negotiators. 

MAY 3. Flies to Damascus for talks 
with Syrian President Hafez Assad. 

MAY 7. Meets with Gromyko in Cy- 
prus. Meanwhile, the Israelis make con- 
cessions on the withdrawal “map.” 

MAY 8. Takes Israeli proposals to 
Damascus, then flies to Riyadh to con- 
sult with Saudi Arabia's King Faisal. 

MAY 11. Finds the Syrians ready to 
make first concessions on the withdraw- 
al map and returns to Jerusalem. 

MAY 15. Israeli forces storm a school 
in Ma’alot where fedayeen have taken 
students as hostages; 27 are killed and 
70 wounded in the shootout. Negotia- 
tions are temporarily suspended. 

MAY 16. In retaliation for Ma’alot, 
Israeli jets bomb Palestinian refugee 
camps in Lebanon. Kissinger flies to Da- 
mascus and returns with new Syrian 
proposals. 

MAY 17. After a frustrating day with 
negotiators in Jerusalem, Kissinger of- 
fers to recess the talks—but the Israelis 
present new concessions. 

MAY 18. Takes new Israeli propos- 
als to Damascus. Basic agreement is 
reached on cease-fire line. 

MAY 23. Kissinger again considers 
breaking off the talks as progress lags 
on “thinning out” of forces. 

MAY 24. Kissinger offers a compro- 
mise “American proposal” on arms and 
forces limitation. The Israelis accept. 

MAY 25. Flies to Damascus to pre- 
sent his plan to the Syrians and hears 
Assad’s counterproposals. 

MAY 27. Leaves Damascus for “last” 
time after 16 hours of fruitless talks with- 
out agreement and prepares to return 
toUS. 

MAY 28. After getting a crucial con- 
cession from Israel on the problem of 
Palestinian attacks, Kissinger returns to 
Damascus and gets Syrian agreement on 
terms of disengagement. 

MAY 29. After Premier Meir’s Cab- 
inet approves the final terms, a disen- 
gagement deal is announced. 

MAY 30. Flies to Cairo to brief 
Sadat. 

MAY 31. As Kissinger arrives in 
Washington, Israeli and Syrian repre- 
sentatives sign the accords in Geneva. 
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at a pace that left aides and accompa- 
nying newsmen limp with exhaustion. 
Days began with early breakfasts in the 
King David suite he shared with Nan- 
cy Kissinger. Those few quiet moments 
were soon followed by conferences, ca- 
bles covering a range of other State De- 
partment business, fast glimpses at news 
summaries and furious airport runs. He 
communicated with President Nixon as 
often as five times a day, even though 
this was clearly the Secretary's show 
Kissinger tends to eat irregularly and 
compulsively under pressure. At the end 
of the trip, he was visibly stouter. 

As he had done in the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian negotiations, Kissinger first tried to 
map out a disengagement line. The ini- 
tial Syrian proposals, which called for 
the immediate return of all the territo- 
ry captured by Israel since 1967, were 


himself. He sighed: “You should see the 
cables I’m getting from the President.” 

Kissinger’s approach in Damascus 
had to be somewhat different. In light 
of the long history of U.S. support for Is- 
raeli aims, President Hafez Assad and 
his government were initially suspicious 
of Kissinger’s moves and aims. Thus the 
Secretary had to take pains to reassure 
Assad that the U.S. really did have Arab 
interests at heart. During the talks Kis- 
singer discovered that Syrian staff work 
was poor and that Assad had the habit 
of haggling over positions he had pre- 
viously appeared to accept. 

For Syria, the discussions were a 
particularly terrible travail. Explained 
one high government official last week: 
“Here is a country that has been iso- 
lated from the rest of the world. On 
top of the political aggravations it faced 
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No record for a stay abroad, but a miracle nonetheless. 


quickly dismissed as unrealistic. But he 
was able to get the Israelis to make ear- 
ly concessions—among them, the return 
of Quneitra—that they had previously 
regarded as ultimate concessions, to be 
granted in return for face-to-face peace 
negotiations with Syria. 

The Secretary of State alternately 
massaged the Israeli negotiators and 
pressured them. “If there is no agree- 
ment,” he would tell them, “you will not 
be blamed. The American people will 
understand. You have been forthcom- 
ing.” But then, according to one Israeli 
Cabinet Minister, would come the pres- 
sure: “Not direct, crude pressure, but the 
kind of pressure that says ‘I will leave 
for Damascus at 11 o'clock. Give me 
your position.’ Privately, Kissinger 
told the Israelis that he was pressuring 
them because he was being pressured 
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was its psychological withdrawal into 
itself. Its physical relationship to Israel 
made the drawing of a line through 
the Golan Heights—on the other side 
of which were Israeli settlkements—a 
tremendously difficult experience. Ev- 
ery step along the way was very tough. 
Time and time again the Syrians had 
to go through the process of resisting 
what was needed to get an agreement 
and then facing the consequences of 
not getting an agreement. The nego- 
tiations were difficult and emotional not 
because they were yelling and screaming 
but precisely because they were not yell- 
ing and screaming.” 

Three times during the course of the 
marathon negotiations, U.S. officials dis- 
closed, the shuttle talks wobbled on the 
verge of collapse. The first occasion was 
on Saturday, May 18, when Kissinger 


was attempting to work out lines of dis- 
engagement. Momentarily convinced 
that the task was hopeless, he ordered 
his entourage of 62 aides, security men 
and newspeople to board the USS. Air 
Force Boeing 707 in preparation for a 
flight from Jerusalem to Cairo. But the 
Secretary flew back by way of Damas- 
cus for one final talk with Assad, who 
suddenly agreed to Kissinger’s “blue 
line” demarking the cease-fire line be- 
hind which Israeli forces would with- 
draw. Negotiations continued. 

Five days later came another im- 
passe. This time the problems concerned 
the size of the various zones and of the 
U.N. forces that would patrol them. Is- 
rael wanted a force of 3,000 blue-hel- 
meted U.N. peace keepers; Assad want- 
ed no more than 300 and insisted that 
they be referred to as “observers.” But 
after a five-hour talk with Kissinger, the 
Syrian President agreed to accept “over 
1,000 troops,”” who would be an “observ- 
er force.” Kissinger also smoothed ne- 
gotiations over zones by introducing his 
own compromise proposals. 

No Sentry. The final roadblock was 
the issue of Palestine. Assad, who had 
first demanded that the Palestinians be 
mentioned in the final communiqué, 
dropped that requirement as discussions 
approached a climax. But he adamantly 
refused to act, he said, as a “sentry” to 
keep the fedayeen out of Palestine, 
meaning that he would not monitor 
commando raids on Israel from Syrian 
bases. On Sunday night, May 26, Kis- 
singer and his aides met and concluded 
that the task was “hopeless.” Next 
morning the Secretary had another 
meeting with Assad, who seemed reluc- 
tant to see the negotiations peter out. 
“You know,” he said, “this is really very 
painful, and it is really a pity. It is go- 
ing to be very hard to revive this.” 

Worried by that same ominous 
thought, Kissinger flew back to Israel. 
He had managed to obtain at least an 
oral promise from Assad that the feda- 
yeen would be policed. He convinced Is- 
raeli negotiators that they should elim- 
inate their demand for a _ clause 
specifically forbidding paramilitary 
forces to operate across the buffer zones. 
Instead, he substituted a secret protocol 
to the effect that Washington will not op- 
pose Israeli retaliation in the event of fu- 
ture raids. The Israelis accepted this. 
Armed with their affirmative response, 
he once more sped back down the Jude- 
an hills to Ben Gurion Airport and made 
the 126-mile flight back to Damascus to 
wrap up the agreement. “We've got it,” 
he was finally able to cable Washington. 
In a follow-up telephone call, Kissinger 
and his White House liaison, Brig. 
General Brent Scowcroft, discussed 
obliquely which end of the line would 
make the formal announcement. Said 


Henry Kissinger on the road (from top): 
with Assad, facing microphones in 
Damascus, joking with Golda Meir and 
Israelis at disengagement announcement. 
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Kissinger: “Can I assume you want to?” 
Answered Scowcroft, who had already 
checked with the Oval Office: “You can 
assume we want to.” 

Toward the end of the talks. Kis- 
singer received some timely assistance 
from Russia's Andrei Gromyko, who in- 
vited himself to Damascus while the Sec- 
retary was there. The Soviet Foreign 
Minister arrived so suddenly that his 
plane had to be put into a holding pat- 
tern for 20 minutes while Syrian offi- 
cials were collected to receive him. The 
Russians were nervous—with reason 
—about being overshadowed by Kissin- 
ger, but Gromyko’s talks with Assad ac- 
tually helped Kissinger along. They 
emphasized to both sides the big-power 
interest in the negotiations and under- 
scored old Middle East fears that the su- 
perpowers might one day impose a set- 
tlement together if the Arabs and 
Israelis were unable to do so themselves 

In Moscow last week, the disengage- 
ment agreement was hailed, astonish- 
ingly. as a Soviet-Syrian accomplish- 
ment. There was no mention of 
Kissinger’s efforts in Soviet press re- 
ports. Instead, Tass insisted that “the So- 
viet Union has tangibly contributed to 
the achievement.” 


Nancy Kissinger in Israel. Clockwise 
from upper left: entering Jerusalem‘s 
King David Hotel for dinner with Golda 
Meir. Visiting Dome of the Rock. 
Sightseeing near Tiberias. With a 
Franciscan friar near Sea of Galilee. 
Sunbathing at the King David. Aboard 
a helicopter to Galilee. Taking in Marc 
Chagall windows, Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Center. Receiving 
bouquet on arrival in Jerusalem. 


Kissinger’s most telling argument in 
Jerusalem and Damascus was that the 
only alternative to disengagement was 
war. Both sides had to agree—partic- 
ularly after contemplating the possible 
horror of an escalating war of attrition 
along their common border. Inevitably, 
though, there was grumbling on either 
side. Complained one Israeli foreign af- 
fairs expert: “This agreement is not a 
good one from the legal point of view. 
It is imprecise. It is open to interpre- 
tations. But when you take into consid- 
eration other factors—such as Israel's 
relations with America and Egypt, and 
Egypt's relations with Israel and Syria 
—and if you take into consideration the 
constant spilling of blood on the Golan 
Heights—nearly 250 casualties since the 
end of the war—then from Israel's point 
of view the disengagement agreement 
with Syria is a positive achievement.” 

Back to Brooklyn. The Israeli Par- 
liament eventually accepted that argu- 
ment after a fierce eight-hour debate. 
Opposition members decried the agree- 
ment. Said Likud’s Shmuel Tamir: “We 
have surrendered to the Syrians. We 
might as well board ships and leave for 
Brooklyn. What this agreement does is 
bring war closer.” Golda Meir, dressed 
in a light blue suit and white blouse (Is- 
rael’s national colors) for her last ap- 
pearance as Premier before giving way 
to Yitzhak Rabin (see story page 42), 
marked the occasion with a sober 30- 
minute speech. Ignoring demonstrators 
in the galleries who shouted “No retreat! 
The state of Israel lives!”, she stressed Is- 
rael’s opportunity to help create “a mu- 
tual possibility for bringing about a pos- 
itive change of great value in relations 
between Israel and Syria.” The Knesset 


No Honeymoon for Nancy 


If Henry Kissinger’s Middle East 
marathon was a grueling chore for him. 
it was also something less than a hon- 
eymoon for his new wife Nancy. Like 
her husband, she was constantly shad- 
owed by a hovering clutch of Secret Ser- 
vice men on the breathless course from 
Algeria to Egypt to Jordan, and back 
and forth between Syria and Israel. One 
of the agents even swam parallel with 
her, stroke for stroke, when she came 
down to the pool from the sixth-floor 
apartment that she and her husband oc- 
cupied at Jerusalem's King David Hotel 

Though Nancy went along only on 
one of the 13 shuttles to Damascus, she 
managed to meet nearly every dignitary 
her husband dealt with during the 
month, from Hafez Assad to King Hus- 
sein to Moshe Dayan. Almost invariably 
she would stand with her right knee 
bent, so her willowy 6-ft. figure would 
not tower over shorter men. In addition, 
she touched a few bases that Henry 
missed, managing to meet with a passel 


of VIPs and not-so-VIPs, ranging from 
the Baron and Baroness Edmond de 
Rothschild (at a swank restaurant near 
Jerusalem) to Dr. Mieczyslaw Rodziew- 
icz, a young Polish archaeologist who 
was working near Alexandria. She com- 
miserated with his exasperation upon 
discovering a new apartment building 
above a potentially rich dig. 


Mrs. Kissinger showed a genuine in- 
terest in archaeological and religious 
sites. In Damascus, she visited the an- 
cient Umayyad mosque and the Turk- 
ish baths. There she startled her con- 
servative Muslim guide by asking 
whether men and women had ever 
bathed there together. The horrified 
guide said, “Oh, no, no!” He then add- 
ed that women had been allowed to 
bathe but separately. In Israel, she 
toured the fortress at Masada where 
Jewish zealots made a suicidal last stand 
against the Roman Legion in A.D. 73. 
Later she helicoptered to the ruins of Ca- 
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approved a resolution to accept disen- 
gagement, 76-36. 

President Assad probably had the 
authority to accept or reject disengage- 
ment on his own, particularly since he 
had the approval of his army leaders 
for whatever strategic steps he took. But 
Assad also included the ruling Baath 
Party in the final approval. He convened 
a meeting that included 21 members of 
the party’s high command and 125 
Baath National Congress delegates. Af- 
ter a reportedly heated ten-hour debate 
that lasted into the night, they gave the 
President their unanimous approval. 

The Syrian press was nervously re- 
served over such a major turnabout in 
national policy. Elsewhere in the Arab 
world, reaction was mixed. Baghdad 
Radio announced curtly: “Syria has con- 
cluded a disengagement agreement with 
the Zionist enemy.” But Beirut Colum- 
nist Michel Abu Jawdeh, reflecting a 
widespread moderate viewpoint, offered 
“1,000 mabruks (congratulations]” to all 
concerned for concluding the agree- 
ment. The most favorable reaction was 
in Cairo. For Egypt, Syria's acceptance 
of disengagement vindicated Anwar Sa- 
dat’s brave policy of seeking peace and 
putting trust in Henry Kissinger. 

With a cease-fire secured, the next 
major step will be a resumption of the 
Geneva peace talks, which may resume 
in July. A major issue that must be faced 
in Geneva is the future of the Palestin- 
ians. This question deeply concerns not 
only the leaders of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, but also King 
Hussein of Jordan. Until the October 
war, Hussein had insisted that only he 
could negotiate with Israel for the re- 
turn of the Jordan West Bank, the sec- 


pernaum on the Sea of Galilee. Near 
the site, she chatted in fluent French 
with a Franciscan friar. 

In upper Egypt, her exhausting itin- 
erary included treks to the distant tem- 
ples of Luxor, Karnak and Abu Simbel, 
with the Aswan dam_ thrown in 
Through it all, she asked enthusiastic 
questions, and the ordeal was consid- 
erably mitigated by the warmth of the 
Sadats. Said the Egyptian President 
“You are a part of Henry's family here.” 

Like her husband, Mrs. Kissinger 
has a remarkable store of nervous en- 
ergy, as well as a streak of impatience. 
For the most part, though, she main- 
tained considerable composure in living 
with the erratic schedule of the drawn- 
out disengagement talks. She played her 
role with great dignity and effect, hard- 
ly ever becoming flustered. Her clothes, 
from sporty jackets to dresses to pant- 
suits, were always appropriate and im- 
maculate. Even when she walked about 
the Air Force 707 in her stockinged feet, 
a reporter could not help noticing that 
her toenails were color-coordinated with 
her clothes. 
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SYRIAN P.O.W. LEAVING ISRAEL 





ISRAELI P.O.W. ARRIVING HOME 


A courageous first step left a good deal more to be done. 


tor of old Palestine that was captured 
from Jordan by Israeli forces in 1967 

In November, however, 17 Arab 
League nations voted to designate the 
P.L.O. at Geneva as the representative 
of the Palestinian people. Last month 
under prodding from Sadat and Saudi 
Arabia’s King Faisal, Hussein gave in 
“If it is the unanimous will of the Arab 
countries that the P.L.O. should alone 
shoulder the responsibility of recovering 
the West Bank and Jerusalem,” Hus- 
sein said, “I will bow to their will and 
consider that I have been relieved of my 
responsibilities.” 

22% of Palestine. The King’s 
statement suddenly put pressure on 
P.L.O. leader Yasser Arafat. Up ull 
now, his organization has been split 
Some fedayeen organizations, including 
Arafat's own Fatah, are reconciled to ac- 
cepting the existence of Israel and at- 
tending the Geneva talks. At least ini- 
tially, they would accept as a homeland 
the "22% of Palestine” composed of the 
West Bank. the Gaza Strip and the 
Hemmeh region. But other groups, nota- 
bly George Habash’s Marxist Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, re- 
fuse to agree to anything but the aboli- 
tion of Israel and the creation of a sec- 
ular state for Arabs and Jews 

Asa result of this dispute, the P.L.O 
has steadfastly resisted the persuasions 
of Arab leaders to form its own gov- 
ernment-in-exile. But now, possibly this 
week at the annual meeting of the 
P.L.O.’s 179-member National Council 
in Cairo, the organization may have to 
reach a decision. For one thing, with a 
Syrian and Egyptian disengagement 
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concluded, the time has come to discuss 
the West Bank and Jerusalem. Israelis, 
who refuse to negotiate with the Pal- 
estinians, have already begun attempts 
to persuade Washington to deal direct- 
ly with Hussein, thus cutting Arafat out 
Whatever negotiations do take 
place, it is unlikely that Kissinger will 
arbitrate them to the extent that he did 
the Israeli-Syrian discussions. At home, 
compliments for conjuring up his Mid- 
dle East miracle were mixed last week 
with criticisms for remaining away so 
long and for tying himself down in re- 
solving minor details. There were fears, 
as well, that Kissinger was overcommit- 
ting himself, whenever elements of the 
Middle East agreements became un- 
stuck, he personally might have to re- 
stick them; whenever similar negotia- 
tions developed elsewhere, the magician 
might be sought out to run them 
Kissinger firmly defended his deci- 
sion to remain in personal charge of the 
climactic discussions over apple or- 


chards (the Israelis gave up 14 fields of 


apple trees) and yardage (on the final 
day of negotiations the Syrians were sull 
arguing over 500 yards of the “blue 
line’). One reason for his decision to stay 
on to the bitter end was that the prin- 
cipal negotiators on either side were the 
President and Premier of their countries 
This alone, Kissinger felt, required the 
Secretary of State’s presence as medi- 
ator rather than, say, that of Under Sec- 
retary for Political Affairs Joseph Sisco 
More important, however, was the spec- 
ter of renewed war—and another oil em- 
bargo—if the negotiations collapsed 
Said Kissinger: “The reason we kept 


going was this: As an intellectual ex- 
ercise, you could say, ‘We can put it aside 
for three weeks.” But no one who was in 
the room with us on either side could se- 
riously believe that this thing could hold 
together for three weeks, no matter how 
close the issues were. It was a question 
of maintaining the peace, a question of 
moderate evolution in the Middle East.” 

The Secretary and his aides flatly de- 
nied charges that Kissinger had worked 
particularly hard for disengagement in 
order to provide a foreign policy triumph 
for his embattled President. Nonetheless 
Nixon plans to make a ten-day visit to 
Algeria, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Syria and 
Saudi Arabia, probably beginning late 
next week. Sadat, confident that such a 
trip was in the offing, had already or- 
dered the refurbishing of palaces once 
owned by King Farouk in Cairo and Al- 
exandria for the presidential visit 

Kissinger, of course, will accompany 
Nixon on the trip, although some State 
Department hands would prefer that he 
stay home and attend to an overflowing 
In box. While he was away. Deputy Sec- 
retary Kenneth Rush, 64, the depart- 
ment’s No. 2 man, moved from the State 
Department to the White House (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS). In addition to 
replacing Rush, who ran the department 
while the boss was away, Kissinger 
needs to find new Under Secretaries for 
economics and security assistance. The 
Secretary must also reschedule post- 
poned appearances before Capitol Hill 
committees, particularly to argue for 
$250 million in economic aid for Egypt 
and $100 million for Syria, which he of- 
fered as part of his rapprochement with 
the Arabs 

Preliminary Steps. Even while he 
tends to other business, the Secretary of 
State will have to keep an eye cocked on 
the Middle East. The agreements he has 
made so far are only very preliminary 
steps to peace, and he must carefully 
protect them. He must also see that ne- 
gotiations move forward, as Egypt and 
Syria both expect them to. Although Is- 
rael’s new government is generally more 
moderate toward the Arabs than was the 
outgoing regime of Golda Meir, it never- 
theless would like the present disengage- 
ment lines to become permanent. Only 
Kissinger will be able to persuade Rabin 
and his colleagues otherwise 

Still, what the Secretary has accom- 
plished so far, in an area that has been 
in turmoil since 1948, is barely short of 
magnificent. Though they may com- 
plain about concessions, both sides won 
something from last week's agreement 
For Syria it was the recovery of terri- 
tory and the promise of more; for Is- 
rael, among other things, it was de facto 
recognition of its existence, which Da- 
mascus had withheld for 26 years. The 
US. profited too. Perhaps Kissinger’s 
most remarkable accomplishment was 
that while keeping Israel's friendship, 
he has begun to rebuild U.S.-Arab re- 
lations, which had all but withered 
away. That is something of a miracle 
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DIPLOMACY 


How Henry Did It in Viet Nam 


Henry Kissinger’s success in the 
Middle East inevitably recalls his ne- 
gotiations in another battleground: Viet 
Nam. By coincidence, the first “inside” 
account of those 3% years of talks and 
tribulations appears this week in the 
summer issue of the quarterly Foreign 
Policy. Written by former New York 
Timesman Tad Szulc, it offers an insight 
into the Secretary's “brilliance, stamina 
and tactics.” Szule pieced together his 
47-page narrative from conversations 
with several officials involved in the 
peace effort—although not with Kissin- 
ger himself. Among the article's prin- 
cipal points 


RUSSIANS TO THE RESCUE. As Szulc tells 
it, the Soviets played a much bigger role 
in salvaging the stalled Viet Nam ne- 
gotiations than they have been credited 
with. The essential breakthrough came 
in the Soviet Union after the North Viet- 
namese launched their Easter offensive 
in 1972. The Communist onslaught cre- 
ated “a sense of panic in the White 
House” that the Saigon regime might 
collapse. Kissinger, who went to Mos- 
cow in April to set up Richard Nixon's 
May summit with Soviet Party Leader 
Leonid Brezhnev, tried to enlist Russian 
aid in containing the North Vietnamese 
drive. During his visit, Kissinger told the 
Russians that the U.S. would no longer 
insist on withdrawal of all North Viet- 
namese troops from the South after a 
cease-fire—a stunning reversal of the 
previous U.S. position. 

In May, Kissinger returned to Mos- 
cow with Nixon for the summit. Viet 
Nam dominated one long, frosty session. 
At one point, Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
turned to Nixon and said; “You have 
Henry Kissinger. He’s a smart man. 
Why don’t you get him to find the right 
solution for the war?” As the meeting 
dragged on, Nixon turned to Kissinger 
and whispered: “God, this cannot go on 
like this.” 

Next day Kissinger made another 
major concession: Viet Cong participa- 
tion in a mixed tripartite commission 
to oversee new elections after a cease- 
fire. The Soviets were suddenly im- 
pressed with the U.S. determination to 
make peace, Brezhnev agreed to send 
Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny to 
Hanoi to urge resumption of the secret 
Paris talks. An elated Kissinger told his 
aides that “the Russians are going to 
help us.” 


MAN IN A HURRY. When the North Viet- 
namese finally responded to the U.S 
concessions and produced a draft agree- 
ment in Paris on Oct. 8, Szule claims, 
Kissinger fairly grabbed at it. He in- 
structed three staffers to write a coun- 
terproposal, then went out to a dinner 
date. The aides finished at 3 a.m. and 
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went off to sleep, leaving the document 
for Kissinger. He awakened them at 8 
a.m., raging that the draft was much too 
tough. “You don’t understand,” he said 
“I want to meet their position.” All 
through that critical week Kissinger 
kept up a furious pace. Said one Amer- 
ican official: “Henry was rushing things 
too much; it was getting too sloppy.” 


USING (AND MISUSING) SECRECY. Szulc 
says that Kissinger made an obsession 
of secrecy as he shuttled between Wash- 
ington, Paris, Moscow, Peking and Sai- 
gon largely because he wanted to “keep 
everybody off balance,” the better to in- 
crease his own room for maneuvering 
Says Szulc: “It is possible that even Nix- 
on did not fully understand at all times” 
what Kissinger was doing. 

Kissinger’s close-to-the-vest style 
proved nearly disastrous when it came to 
dealing with South Viet Nam’s President 
Nguyen Van Thieu, who had been kept 
in the dark about the negotiations. In a 
hand-holding visit to Saigon in July 
1972, Kissinger made no mention of his 
concessions to the Communists on troop 
withdrawals and the tripartite commis- 
sion. He said merely that with an elec- 
tion coming, the Administration would 
have to put on a show of serious negoti- 
ating for a while, but that it would be “a 
different story” after a Nixon win. Im- 
plying that the U.S. position would hard- 
en again, he suggested that Thieu plan 
on an invasion of North Viet Nam. 

Szulc stops short of concluding that 
Kissinger deliberately misled Thieu, but 
does insist that he “grossly overestimat- 
ed his ability to bring Thieu around.” 


ap 





LEONID BREZHNEV & HENRY KISSINGER SHARING JOKE DURING MEETING IN MOSCOW 





When Kissinger showed him the draft 
of the peace agreement for the first time 
in October, Thieu “reacted with undis- 
guised fury.” It was the outraged oppo- 
sition of Thieu (for whom Kissinger de- 
veloped an active hatred, says Szulc) that 
led to delays in the signing of the agree- 
ment, to Hanoi’s second thoughts about 
US. intentions, and to the “Christmas 
bombings” that finally ended the agony 
of Viet Nam 


WATCHING THE POLITICAL CLOCK. 
Though Kissinger has publicly denied 
it, Szule finds that “the critical factor” 
in the timing of the negotiations was the 
approach of the 1972 presidential elec- 
tion, just as Lyndon Johnson's overtures 
to Hanoi on ending the bombing of the 
North were prompted by the 1968 elec- 
tion, Szulc says that Kissinger traveled 
to Moscow and Peking in May and June 
1972 with hopes of “resuming secret 
meetings with the North Vietnamese be- 
fore the Democratic National Conven- 
tion—‘for the theater, as the White 
House saying went.” As early as July, 
Kissinger told his staff that Viet Nam 
had to be sewed up between the No- 
vember election and Nixon's second in- 
auguration the following January. “We 
cannot stand another four years of this,” 
he said. “So let's finish it brutally, once 
and for all.” 


READING THE BOSS’S MIND. Alt times 
during his long, twisting pursuit of 
peace, Kissinger had to deal as careful- 
ly with Nixon as with the other per- 
sonalities involved in the complex Viet 
Nam equation. So it was in the dramat- 
ic Kissinger press conference of Oct. 26, 
1972, which followed an extraordinary 
broadcast by Hanoi recounting the his- 
tory of the secret negotiations and ac- 
cusing the U.S. of cynically allowing 


“He's a smart man. Why don’t you get him to find the right solution?” 
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Thieu to prevent final agreement. As 
Szulc tells it, Kissinger’s celebrated 
statement that “peace is at hand” was 
not only aimed at Hanoi and Saigon, 
but made partly with an eye to the elec- 
tion only twelve days away. Some of Kis- 
singer's aides have told Szulc that they 
doubted that Kissinger really believed 
an agreement was at hand, but that he 
wanted “to commit Nixon to a quick 
peace. He seemed worried that after the 
elections Nixon might reopen the whole 
diplomatic situation; he feared that giv- 
en Nixon's natural inclinations, the 
President might revert to toughness af- 
ter being re-elected.” 


ISRAEL 
Rabin’s Troubled Start 


Even as guns fell silent on the Go- 
lan Heights, hostile political shelling 
within Israel threatened to cut short the 
life of its budding new government. Fac- 
tional bitterness and personal acrimony 
over the choice of Premier-designate Yi- 
tzhak Rabin’s new 19-member coalition 
Cabinet have clouded prospects for his 
long-term success. A thin majority of the 
120-member Knesset (Parliament) will 
probably approve Rabin this week as 
the country’s fifth and youngest (52) Pre- 
mier.* Nonetheless, many observers be- 
lieve that new elections, perhaps later 
this year, must come if Rabin is to se- 
cure the mandate he needs to provide Is- 
rael with effective leadership. 

The commander of Israel's forces in 
the 1967 Six-Day War and a former Am- 
bassador to Washington, Rabin was se- 
lected by a Labor Party Central Com- 
mittee as Premier-designate after Golda 
Meir announced her resignation last 
April 11. Although widely respected by 
Israeli voters, Rabin has antagonized 
some members of the Labor establish- 
ment by excluding members of the dom- 
inant Mapai faction of the Labor Party 
from important Cabinet posts. 

Arab Tilt. Some key offices have 
gone to dependable veterans: Rabin’s 
old comrade-in-arms Yigal Allon, 55, 
becomes Foreign Minister as well as 
continuing as Deputy Premier, while 
former Transport and Communications 
Minister Shimon Peres, 51, takes over 
Defense from Moshe Dayan. But Ra- 
bin has appointed others, including five 
newcomers, who may tilt Israel's new 
government toward more flexible deal- 
ings with Arab nations. Perhaps his 
most controversial Cabinet choice is 
Mrs. Shulamit Aloni, 45, head of the 
dovish Citizens Rights Movement, who 
advocates the return of most occupied 
Arab lands in exchange for a Middle 
East peace accord. Mrs. Aloni’s appoint- 
ment as Minister Without Portfolio 
makes her the second woman to serve 
in an Israeli government. 


*After David Ben-Gurion, who became Premier 


at the age of 61. Moshe Sharett at 57, Levi Eshkol 
at 68, and Golda Meir at 70. 
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Two other leading Labor stalwarts 
also rejected offers to serve under the 
new Premier. Abba Eban, 59, who has 
feuded with Rabin ever since his ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to Washing- 
ton in 1968, was enraged when the 
Premier-designate offered the Foreign 
Ministry to Allon. Rubbing salt in the 
wound, Rabin offered Eban the Min- 
ister of Information folio, a lesser Cab- 
inet job that Eban has always consid- 
ered superfluous. Former Finance 
Minister Pinhas Sapir, 65—the king- 
maker of the Labor Party—flatly re- 
fused to stay in his post. According to 
Rabin’s foes, Sapir even cautioned his 
chosen successor, Banking Executive 
Yaacov Levinson, not to accept the 
Finance portfolio because Sapir believes 


DAVID RUBING 


YITZHAK RABIN 


for the first time have to rely on the 
three Arab Party and five Communist 
Party votes in the Knesset to remain in 
power. In courting support from these 
fringe groups and such small progressive 
parties as the Independent Liberals and 
the Citizens Rights Movement, Rabin 
has driven his party's traditional coali- 
tion partner, the hawkish National Re- 
ligious Party, into opposition, thus de- 
priving himself of the N.R.P.’s ten votes 
and a more broadly based government 
“This is not a government to save the 
country,” commented Tel Aviv’s mass- 
circulation daily Yediot Aharonot, “not 
a national government, nor even a par- 
ty government, but in large part a fac- 
tional government.” 

The self-effacing and introspective 





SHULAMIT ALONI 


A tilt toward more flexible dealings with Arab nations. 


that the new government will not sur- 
vive for more than two months. Nor has 
departing Golda Meir gone out of her 
way to bolster Rabin’s cause. Since he 
was neither a dyed-in-the-wool Mapai 
man nor an experienced politician, she 
was cool to his selection as the new 
Premier-designate and did not attend all 
of the Labor Party meetings at which 
the makeup of the new government was 
discussed. 

Factionalism within the Labor Par- 
ty has added to Rabin’s woes. Members 
of Labor's traditionally dominant wing, 
Mapai, simmered over the granting of 
more power to Allon in the Cabinet—a 
move that places Allon’s own small La- 
bor faction Ahdut Avodah (United 
Labor) in a commanding position. More 
upsetting to many party elders is the 
prospect that a Labor government will 


Rabin lacks the toughening political ex- 
perience of past Israeli leaders, an asset 
that might help him to deal more firm- 
ly with his party's recalcitrants instead 
of seeming to plead for their coopera- 
tion. As he urged Mapai leaders last 
week, “It's impossible to find the magic 
formula to please everyone and every- 
thing. I propose that we desist from 
squabbling.” 

Nevertheless, he intends to press 
ahead with some clearly set priority 
goals: rebuilding the prestige of Israel's 
army, which took a battering in last Oc- 
tober’s war, opening new diplomatic 
bridges to the Arabs, and tackling the 
problems of Israel's underprivileged, no- 
tably Jewish immigrants from the Arab 
world, But whether time and his increas- 
ingly sour critics will allow him to do so 
remains doubtful. 
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FOR*16 A DAY, PER PERSON, 
ONLY TWA GIVES YOU HOTELS 
ACAR, AND OTHER GOODIES 
IN CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST. 


TWA announces its 
Freewheeler Plan for 
1974. 

This is what it gives 
you for $16 a day, per 
person, when 2 people 
are traveling together: 

An economical Pinto 
from Hertz, with 
unlimited mileage. 

A hotel room every night at most 
Travelodges and Ramada Inns. 

Or for an extra $1 a day, a room at 
most Hyatt Houses or selected Holiday 
Inns. 

These are the catches. 

You pay for gas and taxes. You must 
buy the Freewheeler Plan for at least 
4 days. And if you’re traveling alone, 
the rate is $32 a day. On the other 
hand, if there are more than 2 of you 
traveling together, the rate goes down. 

Besides the Freewheeler Plan, TWA 
gives you its Little Black Book. Free. 

Thanks to special deals we’ve made 
with local proprietors, it has discounts 
on dinners, drinks, theaters, places 


of interest, sailboating, horseback 
riding, and golf. 

You can pick up your Little Black 
Book in most destinations when you 
present your ticket or boarding pass 
at the TWA City Ticket Office. 

And if you want to 
charge your whole trip, 
you can. On TWA’s 
Getaway* Card. mire " 
It’s good at more than 12 ‘000 places 
around the world. 

Before you take advantage of all this, 
there are a few things you should know. 
The airfares you see below areTWA’s 
Individual Tour Basing Fares which 
save you up to 30% on airfare alone. 

They also include $65 in ground 
arrangements. Which qualifies you 
for the airfare to begin with, and takes 
care of our minimum Freewheeler 
requirements. The airfares also have 
departure time restrictions and mini- 
mum/maximum stay requirements. 

For reservations or more information 
see your Travel Agent. Or call TWA 

at 332-7600. 







Los Angeles £959 San Francisco *259 
Las Vegas *261 Denver *193 


Phoenix *243 


All fares are subject to change. 
*Service mark owned exclusively by TWA 


All fares are round trip. Tax included 
Airfares do not include local airport tax or secur ity charges 


“New York socked in? 
Boston socked in? 
| DX Olvera cae Bits 


Launch another 


Cutty.” 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


The Protestants Strike for Power 


They say it is the fatal destiny of Ire- 
land that no purposes whatever which are 
meant for her good will prosper or take 
effect. 

—Edmund Spenser 


Spenser's grim comment was writ- 
ten 400 years ago, but the Irish drama 
seems to be eternal. The latest chapter 
in this unhappy story ended last week 
when the Executive, Northern Ireland’s 
fragile coalition government of Protes- 
tants and Catholics, folded under the 
pressure of a devastating two-week gen- 
eral strike that had been called to pre- 
serve Protestant hegemony in Ulster 
With the province near collapse, Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Harold Wilson was 
forced to reimpose direct rule from Lon- 
don, and British Tommies once again 
were on the alert to prevent Irishmen 
from killing Irishmen. 

With the end of Brian Faulkner's 
five-month-old government, hopes for 
harmony between Catholics and Prot- 
estants were ended, and the prospect 
was for still more of the sectarian vi- 
olence that has dominated Ulster for the 
last five years. Said Faulkner as he gave 
up his office: “It is the saddest day of 
my life and for the country I love. To- 
day I fear we are the despair of our 
friends and the mockery of our 
enemies.” 

A Nervous Breakdown. Between 
the intransigence of the Protestants and 
the bumbling of Britain’s Labor govern- 
ment there was, however, little chance 
for moderates like Faulkner. The Prot- 
estants, who make up about two-thirds 
of Ulster’s population, were angry at 
having been maneuvered by London 
into sharing power with the Catholic mi- 
nority. They also feared that cooperation 
in Ulster would eventually lead to union 
with the predominantly Catholic Re- 
public of Ireland—a political marriage 
that would instantly turn their majority 
into a minority. 

“It was almost like a nervous break- 
down,” said David Bleakley, a moderate 
Protestant. “All the little symbols of 
Protestant order have been going one 
by one, all the divinely enduring things 
of ordinary life and their traditions.” 
When Britain’s new government failed 
to heed the signals of the breakdown 
and offer any kind of remedy, Protes- 
tant laborers, organized into an ad hoc 
group called the Ulster Workers Coun- 
cil, began walking off their jobs on May 
14s an act of defiance. 

Actually, not even the leaders of the 
U.W.C. expected that the strike would 
be successful enough to bring down the 
Faulkner coalition. Day by day, how- 
ever, more and more workers stayed 
away from their jobs, and both industry 
and domestic services slowed to a near 
halt. Grocery stores ran out of food, ser- 
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vice stations emptied their gasoline 
tanks, and electric power was cut to one- 
fourth of normal output. By the end of 
two weeks, the strikers were so fully in 
control that they were regulating what 
little rural commerce remained and had 
stopped the refueling of airplanes at air- 
ports. As an added macabre touch, they 
even ordered gravediggers to stop bury- 
ing the dead. 

Fear of reprisals was a major rea- 
son for the strike’s success. In the coun- 
try town of Ballymena, two Catholic 
brothers who kept their pub open in de- 


rades with cries of “No surrender!” 

Prime Minister Wilson compounded 
Rees’s error and stiffened Protestant re- 
solve by going on television to call the 
strikers “thugs and bullies,” and accuse 
them of “sponging on Westminster and 
British democracy.” The Rev. Ian Pais- 
ley, one of the most militant Protestant 
leaders, immediately appended a sponge 
from his buttonhole, and some Protes- 
tants impaled sponges on their car an- 
tennas. “Wilson didn’t talk to us and he 
didn’t break us,” said John Taylor, a key 
Protestant leader, with obvious con- 
tempt. “He didn’t do either. He just 
called us names. He’s played into our 
hands.” 

In Protestant neighborhoods the fall 
of the Faulkner government was greet- 
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PROTESTANT WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN BELFAST CHEERING COLLAPSE OF THE EXECUTIVE 
Bonfires in the streets and sponges in the buttonholes. 


fiance of the strike were murdered by a 
group of more than 30 hooded men. 
Finally, last week, the power workers 
threatened a total blackout, which 
would have stopped pumps at all water 
and sewage plants. Faced with the pros- 
pect of no running water in homes and 
hospitals and raw sewage flowing 
through the streets, Faulkner’s govern- 
ment called it quits. 

With 16,500 troops in Northern Ire- 
land, Britain could have ordered the 
army to take over essential services at 
the beginning. Instead, Merlyn Rees, 
London’s Secretary of State for North- 
ern Ireland, decided to wait out the 
strike. He assumed that the people, after 
a sufficient period of deprivation, would 
turn against the workers. It was a total 
misreading of the popular mood. Every 
day there were Protestant rallies and pa- 


ed with the kind of delirious jubilation 
that marks a great wartime triumph. 
Bonfires were lighted in the streets, and 
huge victory parades marched with the 
red and white flags of Ulster whipping in 
the spring wind. Within two hours after 
the strike was called off, the province 
was alive again: hundreds of shoppers 
queued up outside stores in Belfast, and 
long lines of red city buses began taking 
commuters in and out of the city. UI- 
ster’s industry expects to be able to re- 
store full production early this week 
Roared an ecstatic Paisley: “We have 
secured the downfall of tyranny!” 

With their first goal secured—the 
end of a coalition with the Catholics 
—the militant Protestants now want a 
new provincial election that will guar- 
antee them control of the province. But 
Protestant rule would merely restore the 
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PAISLEY IN BELFAST 


ATalk with “King 


When William Craig, 49, was Min- 
ister of Home Affairs in the defunct 
Unionist government at Stormont in 
1968, he ordered the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary to halt the first civil rights 
march by Roman Catholics through Lon- 
donderry. That decision contributed to 
the five years of violence that soon fol- 
lowed. It also launched “King Billy” 
Craig, now head of the Vanguard Union- 
ist Party, on an unrelenting war on be- 
half of Northern Ireland's Protestants 
Throughout “the troubles,” his line has 
had a one-track consistency; Ulster, he 
believes, faces a takeover by the Catholic- 
dominated Republic of Ireland and this 
can be prevented only if Ulster's Prot- 
estants band together in political and mil- 
itary opposition to union. A soft-spoken 
lawyer whose voice seldom rises above a 


whisper, Craig last week talked with 
TIME Correspondent William Me Whir- 
ter in his suburban Belfast home, which 
is still scarred by a recent terrorist bomb 
attack. The views of King Billy. 


ON UNIONIST GOALS. We would never 
form a government that would give [UI- 
ster’s Catholic] minority a veto over the 
whole constitution. Sunningdale [the 
power-sharing agreement] was merely 
the trigger. The real target was the de- 
struction of the Executive. We may not 
get everything we want, but we're in a 
position to stop anything we don’t want 


ON ULSTER’S PROTESTANTS. Theyre 
sturdy individualists with a deep sense 
of tradition, industrious and keen on 
moneymaking, but they are prepared to 
throw it all away if their fundamental 


situation that caused the Catholic Irish 
Republican Army to begin its campaign 
of terror in 1969. Wilson will undoubt- 
edly be reluctant to go back to the point 
at which the troubles started 

The Catholics have yet to act, but 
their mood is already one of anger. They 
feel betrayed by the British, whom they 
had counted on to protect their inter- 
ests. They also feel that Rees should 
have used troops earlier to break the 
strike and save the coalition. Demanded 
a Catholic spokesman: “What's the log- 
ic of incarcerating one set of extremists 
{the I.R.A.] and not another?” 

A Psychic Wound. In fact, there 
were signs last week that the militant 
Provisional wing of the I.R.A. was con- 
sidering breaking its own two-week- 
old de facto cease-fire to support a cam- 
paign within the Catholic community 
for the return of Dolours and Marion 
Price, two sisters who were jailed last 
November for their role in the Old Bai- 
ley bombings in London. The sisters 
have been on a hunger strike since 
their imprisonment; reportedly, they are 


Billy” of Ulster 


beliefs are attacked. Look at the farm- 
ers. They poured their milk down the 
drains in the morning and blocked the 
roadways in the afternoon. 


ON NORTHERN IRISH NATIONALISM. If 
Britain persists in denying democratic 
rights to its own citizens, matters will 
be brought to a head, and we'll ask for 
negotiation to set up an independent UI- 
ster. We have now put the challenge to 
Britain that it must govern us as it gov- 
erns Scotland and Wales. We're quite 
happy to do without four own] parlia- 
ment if necessary, provided of course 
that we would have equal [representa- 
tion] in Westminster. We had to take 
the stand we did for our own pride. More 
and more people began to think that the 
Protestants would simply let things slide 
without a protest. The strike has been a 
sharp reminder to them that that is the 
last thing we are going to let happen 


ON SECTARIAN CONFLICTS. There are 
two nations in Ulster. It's wrong to talk 
of just Protestants and Catholics. The 
differences are more fundamental than 
that. The Protestants look upon the 
Catholics as being a social liability. They 
present a tremendous social problem be- 
cause they are far from self-supporting, 
and their large family structures, exist- 
ing on welfare benefits with high un- 
employment, are subsidized by the Prot- 
estant community. It’s a situation I'm 
prepared to accept, but it’s the inescap- 
able social and economic problems aris- 
ing from it that have created too much 
distrust in the country. The Catholics 
think they are being deprived, but ev- 


now so weak that they have been giv- 
en last rites 

In such Catholic ghettos as Belfast's 
Falls Road district and Londonderry’s 
Bogside, there is a renewed spirit of ha- 
tred toward Protestants, who are tak- 
ing every opportunity to flaunt their 
newly restored power. “Right's on our 
side,” proclaimed Protestant Leader 
Harry West. “We are the majority.” 

Increasingly wearied by the seem- 
ingly inexhaustible hatred in Northern 
Ireland, a psychic wound beyond the 
physic of man, the British for the first 
time are thinking of what was once un- 
thinkable: abandoning Ulster to its 
anger. There is a growing cry in Lon- 
don to bring home the troops and end 
the financial drain of about $1 billion a 
year. “If there is one thing I have 
learned, it is that the English cannot run 
Ireland.” So said Roy Jenkins, now Brit- 
ain’s Home Secretary, in 1969—and he 
could well say it again. The trouble, as 
the past few weeks have tragically dem- 
onstrated, is that the Irish cannot run 
Ireland either 


ery effort to close that gap is looked upon 
by Protestants as an example of special 
treatment 


ON ULSTER’S POLITICAL FUTURE. I'm 
afraid that any democratic system will 
produce a Protestant parliament as long 
as Catholics refuse to respect the sep- 
arate identity of Ulster [from the Irish 
Republic] and give their loyalty to it 
[If they continue to divide their loyal- 
ties] they will become a foreign minor- 
ity, They must decide. What we would 
like to do is create a basis where they 
can cease to have that mixed allegiance 
and begin to identify with the state 

Things after this last strike will nev- 
er be quite the same again. It’s got to 
end now. It’s only a question of how the 
end comes about. If we don’t talk, we'll 
have to fight 


CRAIG AT HOME (1972) 











Coal. 





It is critical to 
nuclear energy! 


America's nuclear reactors can't 
use natural uranium ore. It must be 
refined, purified, enriched. That's 
done in a diffusion plant. There are 
just three diffusion plants in the 
United States, all under the control 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The operation of the diffusion 
plants requires huge quantities of 
electricity. And nearly all of that 
electricity is generated by burning 
middle western and border states 
coal. 


So...coalisneeded... 
to generate the electricity 
to run the diffusion plant 
to enrich the uranium 
to use in the reactor 
to generate nuclear energy. 


It's that simple and that critical. 


The role of nuclear energy is 
important to many sections of our 
country. Take the New England 
area for example. 


There are six nuclear energy 
plants in operation in Maine, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. They have a capacity of more 
than 4 million kilowatts. That's 20% 
of New England's generating cap- 
ability. They need enriched uranium 
from diffusion plants. 


Block the burning of coal by un- 
realistic environmental standards 
flowing from the Clean Air Act and 
you deliver a devastating blow to 
the capacity of this country’s dif- 
fusion plants. 


There is no desire or need to 
cripple, destroy or kill the Clean 
Air Act. There is, however, a need 


to up-date the Act to reflect the 
practical levels dictated by today’s 
technology. 


There is one other need. The 
need to release the enormous re- 
serves of low-sulfur coal the U.S. 
Government owns in the West. 


Release itand youeliminate coal- 
burning pollution control problems 
and assure sufficient generation of 
electricity... 
to run the diffusion plant 
to enrich the uranium 
to use in the reactor 
to generate nuclear energy. 








America has more coal 
than the Middle East 
has oil. Let's dig it! 
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American Electric Power System 
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FRANCE 


No One Here But Us Liberals 


Valery Giscard d’Estaing promised 
to bring “change” to France. So far, at 
least, he is delivering. In a carefully 
staged show of disdain for the pomp of 
the Gaullist years, he walked rather than 
rode to his inauguration at the Elysée 
Palace, wore a business suit instead of 
tails, talked for a few minutes about a 
“new era” instead of delivering an ora- 
tion about the glories of the past. Over 
the next few days he announced the first 
of several measures to “relax” French 
political life. He decreed an end to wide- 
spread wiretapping by government 
snoopers, promised greater freedom for 
the French press, and placed a ban on 
sales of arms to unspecified regimes at 
odds with France’s “liberal mission.” 
Said Giscard: “France is a liberal coun- 
try, and must set its sights further on 
going in that direction.” 

The precise nature of Giscard’s lib- 
eralizing will become clear during the 
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Unafraid of a wrenching break with hoary Gaullist tradition. 
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MICHEL PONIATOWSKI 


next few weeks, when he reveals his 
plans to deal with France's serious in- 
flation (now 18%) and bring about his 
heralded “transformation of French so- 
ciety.” But to judge by the Cabinet that 
Giscard trotted out in a chatty, infor- 
mal television presentation, it was clear 
that he is unafraid of a wrenching break 
with the Gaullist past. After 16 years in 
power, De Gaulle’s self-proclaimed heirs 
had come to view the government as 
their own; Gaullists held ten of the 16 
Cabinet posts in the late Georges Pom- 
pidou's government. But Giscard named 
a renegade Gaullist, former Interior 
Minister Jacques Chirac, as his Premier; 
although the new President needs Gaull- 
ist support to get his programs approved 
by the National Assembly, he added in- 
jury to insult by giving only four of the 
remaining 15 portfolios to orthodox 
Gaullists 

As he had promised, Giscard 





JEAN SAUVAGNARGUES 


brought a woman into his Cabinet. Si- 
mone Veil, 46, a prominent Paris jurist, 
was named Minister of Health. Three 
posts went to members of Giscard’s 
small Independent Republican Party 
No fewer than eight posts went either 
to nonpolitical civil servants or to lead- 
ers of the small center parties that made 
indispensable contributions to Giscard’s 
wafer-thin margin of victory. One of 
them was Jean-Jacques Servan-Schrei- 
ber, 50, publisher of the weekly L'Ex- 
press and self-styled French new fron- 
tiersman, who after many years of 
unsuccessfully striving to project himself 
as a Gallic John Kennedy, has at last 
found a national role; as Giscard’s Min- 
ister of Reform, a new post, he will have 
a chance to try out his long-advocated 
proposals for giving more power and au- 
thority to local and regional govern- 
ment. Jean Lecanuet, 54, another cen- 
trist leader with somewhat more real 
political clout than J.-J. S.-S., was given 
the sensitive Justice Ministry. Giscard 
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is likely to lean most heavily on three 
ministers with whom he has strong per- 
sonal ties: 


JACQUES CHIRAC, 41, Premier. More 
than a year ago, Chirac, then Minister 
of Agriculture, went out of his way to 
praise Giscard as “one of the rare states- 
men today.” After Pompidou’s death, 
Chirac brashly defied the party barons 
by scorning the official Gaullist candi- 
date, Jacques Chaban-Delmas, and 
coming out openly for Giscard. Wheth- 
er or not Chirac’s defection contributed 
to Chaban’s humiliating defeat at the 
polls, the barons were angrier than they 
have been at any time since Giscard 
abandoned De Gaulle in 1969. 

“Jacques the Knife,” as Chirac is 
now known in some quarters, is tall (6 
ft. 2 in.), stubborn, impatient, ill-tem- 
pered at times—and unusually effective 


in getting things done. Born into a well- 
to-do Paris family, Chirac began his rise 
to power in 1962, when at the age of 30 
he landed a job on the staff of Pom- 
pidou, then De Gaulle’s Premier. Chi- 
rac’s talents as a fixer and arranger 
made him indispensable to Pompidou, 
who fondly called him “my bulldozer.” 
He included him in the small circle of 
staffers with whom he would share a 
cocktail at day’s end. 

After the student-worker upheavals 
of 1968, Chirac conducted some of the 
tricky negotiations with union leaders 
on labor reforms that ended the crisis. 
When Pompidou moved to the Elysée, 
he brought his bulldozer into the Cab- 
inet as Agriculture Minister and later 
Interior Minister. Several years ago, 
Chirac observed that the chief function 
of a Premier in France is to “take re- 
sponsibility for everything that is a bit 


The Valéry and Helmut Show 


Last week Valéry Giscard d'Estaing 
signified the importance he puts on re- 
lations with West Germany by naming 
France's Ambassador to Bonn, Jean Sau- 
vagnargues, as his Foreign Minister. At 
week's end the new French President re- 
ceived the Federal Republic's new Chan- 
cellor, Helmut Schmidt, in Paris for their 
first summit. The two merely outlined 
strategies for coping with ecdnomic and 
political problems, but nonetheless the 
modest effort raised guarded hopes in 
France that the flagging European Com- 
munity might be revitalized. Reaction 
was similar in West Germany. TIME 
Bonn Bureau Chief Bruce Nelan reports: 


When Helmut Schmidt moved into 
the Chancellor's office in Bonn’s Palais 
Schaumburg, among the handful of pho- 
tographs he placed next to his desk was 
an autographed portrait of Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing. It was not a public re- 
lations gesture but rather a symbol of 
their warm relationship, built up over 
years of monetary crises and European 
Economic Community negotiations. As 
Finance Ministers for their respective 
governments, they developed not only 
a solid respect for each other’s ability 
to carry out official duties, but also a per- 
sonal friendship. Speaking to each other 
in English, they are on a first-name ba- 
sis, which is not particularly remarkable 
for the gregarious Schmidt but is prob- 
ably quite special for Giscard. 

. 

Senior German officials do not ex- 
pect the personal bond between the two 
leaders to alter the basic views of na- 
tional interest so deeply held in both 
countries. It is well to remember, 
though, that Willy Brandt and Georges 
Pompidou did not like and trust each 
other; Schmidt and Giscard do. That 
is a notable advantage even, or perhaps 
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especially, when policies diverge. 

As far as the EEC is concerned, 
Schmidt's priority is a cautious, but real, 
movement toward economic and mon- 
etary integration. Giscard says that he 
favors that too. But there are trouble 
signs ahead. For one, France has always 
been inclined to see the EEC as a bank 
from which its agricultural economy re- 
ceives regular, health-giving transfu- 
sions. For another, France, with costly 
social reforms to pay for, needs a grow- 
ing economy. West Germany, on the 
other hand, has been cooling its own suc- 
cessful economy in order to curb infla- 
tion, which is now running at a rela- 
tively modest rate of 7.1%, thanks in 
part to high interest rates and frugal 
public spending. Trouble is, the tight 
money situation in West Germany af- 
fects Giscard’s hopes for an expanding 
French economy because it means a 
shrinking German market for French 
goods, as well as a more aggressive ef- 
fort by West German industries to ex- 
port goods in order to offset slack sales 
at home. 

© 

This adds up to one of the thorniest 
problems that the EEC now faces: chron- 
ic payments deficits among all EEC na- 
tions, including even those like France 
whose exports are increasing, but ex- 
cluding West Germany, which is run- 
ning consistent surpluses even while its 
Deutsche Mark rises in value. Compro- 
mise will be necessary on both sides. 

Another major problem facing Bonn 
and Paris is the question of Europe’s re- 
lationship with the U.S. Schmidt be- 
lieves that there is no substitute for the 
security provided by the U.S. in Europe 
and that Europeans must go the extra 
mile to retain American friendship. Gis- 
card may not be willing to go Schmidt’s 
extra mile, but in a message to Henry 
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disagreeable and difficult.” Chirac has 
seldom expressed a firm conviction on 
any issue; he seems less interested in po- 
litical abstractions than in the technical 
exercise of sheer power. 


MICHEL PONIATOWSKI, 52, Minister of 
State and Minister of Interior. “Ponia,” 
as he is known everywhere, is Giscard’s 
closest friend and crony in or out of the 
government. A patrician with royal Pol- 
ish ancestry—one of his forebears was 
a marshal in Napoleon’s army—Ponia- 
towski has known Giscard since student 
days, and he is distantly related to Gis- 
card’s wife. He helped Giscard set up 
his Independent Republican Party in 
1966. Well before Pompidou’s death, Po- 
niatowski had worked quietly to line up 
the centrist parties’ support that proved 
so crucial in the election two weeks ago. 

For years Poniatowski had been a 
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GISCARD & SCHMIDT 


Kissinger last week, he did say that he 
attaches “the greatest importance to the 
reinforcement of cooperation” with 
the US. 

If Giscard expects long-term eco- 
nomic help from West Germany, he will 
have to pay a price, and what the West 
Germans want is greater European uni- 
ty. Specifically, Schmidt wants closer co- 
ordination of EEC economies and ma- 
jority voting rather than unanimity in 
EEC decisions. This would begin with 
votes on minor matters, but the prec- 
edent of France surrendering its trea- 
sured veto right even on small points 
would be a major breakthrough for 
Schmidt and the European integration- 
ists. In the face of these differences, it is 
well that Schmidt and Giscard are not 
just friends but pragmatic, analytical 
problem solvers. 
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The TV show for bulls and bears. 


(And hogs, corn, wheat, plywood...) rapid, convenient form ever devised. 
So now you know. 


The things brokers say... When you call your broker, you could really be 
“Acme’s up.” “National’s gonna split.” “The weather calling a GTE Information Systems computer. It 
in the Midwest may hurt your corn futures.” won't tell your broker what advice to give you. But 
Are they so smart? it makes it a lot easier to make the right decisions. 
You’re looking at their brains. Doesn't that make you feel more bullish? 


At least, you’re looking at their inputs. This TV 
monitor is the broker’s end of a system that gathers 
information from trading floors and pits all over the 
country, digests it in a computer, and displays it 
instantly on his desk. 

All at the press of a button or two. 

The system comes from one of our companies, 
GTE Information Systems. It has been one of the 
most widely used systems in the securities-stock 
field for many years. And now, we’re expanding 
our coverage of the commodities market to bring 

in-depth information to futures traders in the most 
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vocal and witty critic of the Gaullist par- 
ty, though it was a role that he found 
somewhat difficult to play after Pom- 
pidou named him Health Minister 14 
months ago. He complained that the 
party’s paternalism was becoming mere 
arrogance, that France itself was catch- 
ing “the Gaullist disease, which is to live 
on the past, on traditions, on dogmas.” 

As Interior Minister, he will have a 
chance to practice what he has long been 
preaching about civil liberties. One rea- 
son for the quick action on wiretapping 
was the fact that Poniatowski’s own 
phone, as he discovered to his rage one 
day last year, had been one of 5,000 that 
were routinely tapped by Interior Min- 
istry eavesdroppers for years. 


JEAN SAUVAGNARGUES, 59, Foreign 
Minister. Calm and smoothly profes- 
sional, Sauvagnargues (pronounced sew- 
va-nyarg) should bring a sharp change 
in tone to French diplomacy. His pre- 
decessor, Michel Jobert, delighted in 
public jousting with Washington over oil 
and Middle East policy—a performance 
that Pompidou felt was necessary to 
please his restive Gaullist constituency. 

Sauvagnargues’s unexpected move 
from the French embassy in Bonn to 
the Quai d’Orsay was in itself a mild 
slap at the Gaullist orthodoxy. A war- 
time supporter of De Gaulle’s, Sauva- 
gnargues earned the general's disfavor 
later on, when he publicly allowed that 
France might want to encourage the 
continuance of the Atlantic Alliance. He 
was promptly banished to a long career 
of postings abroad, culminating in his 
appointment as Ambassador to West 
Germany in 1970. 

Sauvagnargues is a confessed Ger- 
manophile who was very popular in 
Bonn. His return to grace suggests that 
Giscard is serious about getting Euro- 
pean unity moving again around a 
friendly French-German axis (see box). 
As for France’s relations with the US., 
Sauvagnargues in the recent past has 
claimed to be a convinced Gaullist in 
foreign policy matters. That means that 
he is skeptical about the future of Eu- 
ropean unity but feels France should en- 
courage it as a useful device to fend off 
the weight of the superpowers. 

Giscard made a point of making 
public a private warning that he had 
given to his newly named ministers. “We 
are here to change France, not to build 
our careers,” he told them, adding that 
“you will be judged by the success or fail- 
ure of your personal management.” That 
was Giscard’s way of announcing that 
the new president of France would be 
quick to shuffle his Cabinet if trouble 
arises, as it well could, given the coun- 
try’s economic uncertainties and Gis- 
card’s costly campaign promises to raise 
the pay and improve working conditions 
for millions of workers. But having be- 
gun to change France’s political style 
in a personal way, Giscard runs the risk 
of being personally blamed if and when 
some of his changes go awry. 
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LEFTISTS IN LISBON DEMONSTRATING FOR INDEPENDENCE OF AFRICAN TERRITORIES 





Between Anarchy and Reaction 


The ads for the Portuguese airline 
TAP—accurate enough when they were 
written several weeks ago—were begin- 
ning to look as wilted as the red car- 
nations that greeted the April coup. “If 
right now you were in Portugal,” reads 
one tourist-enticing blurb, “what hap- 
piness you would see all around you!” 
But scarcely one month after the mil- 
itary coup that ousted the right-wing 
government of Premier Marcello Cae- 
tano, Portugal’s mood is turning sour. 
In fact, the hopes of President Antonio 
de Spinola for a peaceful year of tran- 
sition are threatened by both left-wing 
anarchy and the possibility of a right- 
wing counter-revolution. 

In Lisbon, demonstrations and 
strikes were so common for a time that 
the 8 a.m. newscast on the state radio du- 
tifully reported the day’s schedule of 
demonstrations. Last week 5,000 transit 
workers walked out to demand an 80% 
wage increase, all but immobilizing the 
capital and its suburbs. Meanwhile, the 
bread bakers turned off their ovens, de- 
priving thousands of their chief food sta- 
ple. About 8,000 foot-stomping radical 
leftists jammed the Lisbon Coliseum to 
demand an end to capitalism and im- 
mediate independence for Portugal's 
three African territories: Angola, Mo- 
zambique and Portuguese Guinea. 

In the capitals of Angola and 
Mozambique, Luanda and Lourengo 
Marques, blacks and white leftists ral- 
lied to support guerrilla groups. The 
fagade of black-white friendship—one 
of Portugal's proudest claims for its co- 
lonial rule—started to crack under the 
new pressures of freedom. There were 
scattered street fights between blacks 


and whites in Beira, Mozambique’s sec- 
ond largest city, and in Luanda (pop. 
500,000), where several hundred blacks 
roamed through the city banging on cars 
and insulting whites. In both territories, 
many white settlers were packing for a 
return to Portugal. 

ingratitude. Alarmed by disorder, 
the new regime, which until now has tol- 
erated a wide range of political expres- 
sion, showed that its patience was al- 
most at an end. When 1,000 demonstra- 
tors massed outside the Estrela Military 
Hospital to demand the release of Pe- 
dro Peralta, a Cuban army captain who 
had been caught aiding the Guinean 
guerrillas, the police called out the Re- 
publican National Guard—the paramil- 
itary organization that once bolstered 
the Caetano regime. In a chilling reprise 
of tactics used in Caetano’s day, the po- 
lice dispersed the crowd with water can- 
nons and tear gas. 

Appearing on national television the 
day after, a spokesman for the military 
junta, General Galvao de Melo, de- 
nounced the “climate of anarchy that 
exists at all levels.” De Melo noted that 
the junta was “aware of the way the free- 
dom that was offered the country a 
month ago is being abused. There are 
many things that displease us. The in- 
gratitude that is shown by the misuse of 
something that was offered with such 
emotion and dignity is almost unbeliev- 
able.” Later in the week, President 
Spinola added his own words of caution, 
warning that disruption was only aid- 
ing “reactionaries and counter-revolu- 
tionaries” and that violence would be 
met with force. He also said, “It is not 
by way of anarchy, economic chaos, dis- 
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Where to eat out in Chicago 


en the only place you can 


of 


is the same old place. 


he same old place probably 
isn’t bad. But American Express 
would like you to know about 
f@ some new spots that have opened 

up recently that are simply pyreat. And ot 
course there dare some ¢ ld plac es hiding 
around that you may not have discovered 

Old or new it’s time to try something 





different. In the interest of expanding your 
horizon — and perhaps your midsection 
American Express wants to tell you about 
some fine restaurants in this area. 

Ot course, many more restaurants 
accept the American Express Card than 
just those appearing on these pages. They 
all have a shield on the door. 

You'll find a restaurant for every dish 
and every mood. And you can feel secure 
in every restaurant shown here, knowing 
you can pay for food, drink and enter- 
tainment on the Card 

} lere, then, IS a great selection of 
restaurants in this area. Discover a new 
one tonight. There are enough here for a 
new one every night this month. 


For the consummate 
gourmet. 


A touch of tarragon, a soupgon of 
garlic, a sprig of parsley, a dinner fit foryou! 


A fine wine, a splendid dessert — what more 


could any gourmet want 


Yesteryear. Harrison Ave. at the 
River, Kankakee, (815) 939-3131. Gra 
cious dining in beauty and elegance. 
Enjoy an excellent and varied menu. 


Club El Bianco. 2747 W. 63rd St., 
Chicago, 737-2662. The fiesta dinners 
are nearly as famous as this landmark 
restaurant. 

The Presidents. Ist National Plaza, 
Dearborm and Monroe Sts., Chicago, 
263-2323. Menu emphasizes fare served 


and enje ved by the nation's presidents. 


Café La Tour. 400 E. Randolph, 
Chicago, 527-1144. Breathtaking views 
of the lake and skyline in authentic 
French chateau setting 

Navarone Restaurant & Supper 
Club. 1905 E. Higgins Rd., Elk Grove, 
439-5740. Flaming dishes prepared at 
your table ire a spec ialty. 











Have a night on the town —on the Card. 





Landers Chalet. 1916 E. Higgins 
Rd . Elk Grove, 439-2040. Relaxed quiet 
dining, dancing and entertainment in a 
beautiful setting 


Barn of Barrington. 1415 S. Bar- 
rington Rd., Barrington, 381-8585. A 
beautiful transformation of an old barn 
into an elegant restaurant 

Allgauer’s Fireside. 2855 N. Mil- 
waukee, Northbrook, 541-6000. Every- 
thing is first class at this beautiful sub 
urban restaurant. 


La Cheminee. 116] N. Dearborn, 
Chicago, 642-6654. A cozy French restau- 
rant with atmosphere and food to enhance 
your evening. 


The Ninety-Fifth. John Hancock 
Center, Chicago, 787-9596. Fine food, 
superb service and the most magnificent 
view in Chicago 

Seven Eagles. 1050 Oakton, Des 
Plaines, 299-0011. Its menu and motif 
borrow from the Mediterranean. Elegant 
dining in a suburban location. 


Tower Garden Restaurant. 9925 
Grosse Point Rd., Skokie, OR 3-4450. 
Enjoy the finest cuisine and distinguished 
wines in a tropical garden setting. Holiday 
Magazine Award-winning restaurant. 


Bring the family. 


Here are some places that are reason- 
able family-oriented restaurants. Places 
that kids love and places that love kids. 
They're informal places...good fora lunch 
or fora relaxing dinner. 

Jimmy Wong’s. 426 S. Wabash, 
Chicago, 427-0021. Cantonese food in a 
Mandarin atmosphere. Hong Kong steak 
is a specialty 

White Fence Farm. Route 66A, 
Lemont, 739-1720. Famous for country- 
style chicken with Colonial atmosphere. 


The Homestead Restaurant. 
2126 S. Vincennes Ave., Blue Island, 

385-2570. Famous for barbecue backribs 
Ch ~ked ona real hickory pit. 

Hackney’s. Wheeling, Glenview, 
Lk. Zurich. The casual atmosphere and 
good food will add up to a delightful 
experience. 





Barney’s Market Club. 74! W. 
Randolph, Chicago, AN 3-9795. Live 
Maine lobster, prime steaks and chops 
“Yes Sir, Senator!” greeting. 


An International flavor. 


iOlé for enchiladas! Vive le filet 
mignon! Fettucini Alfredo, prégo! Step in- 
to another world of distinctly exotic tastes. rs : 
You need no visa, no passport — just the : The Greenhouse. 1200 W. Baldwin, 
American Express Card! Bon appétit! Palatine, 991-2110, Refined suburban din- 
ing in an elegant atmosphere of live 


Italian Village. 71 W. Monroe, 


’ ao operant indoor gardens. Extensive list of French, 
Chicago, 332-7005. Three popular Italian : : ’ . 


German vintage wines 
A good steak, the hardest 
meal to cook right. 


There’s more to a good steak or prime 
ribs than rare, medium or well done. 


restaurants in one location. Enjoy authen- 
tic cuisine. 

Savoia’s. West Lincoln Hwy., near 
Western Ave., Chicago Hts., 481-3000. 
Featuring homemade Italian specialties 





today as they were 25 years ago - ’ s 
ee ee ee The Cart. 601 S. Wabash, Chicago, 
ie 


27-0700. Prime ribs from the cart along 
with steaks, ribs and seafood. 
Blackhawk. 139 N. Wabash, Chi- 
cago, 726-0100. Enjoy a spinning salad 
bowl, prime rib from the cart, or a steak 
broiled to perfection. 





Le Mignon Restaurant. 712 N. 
Rush St., Chicago, 664-1033. A wonder 
ful old mansion artistically transformed 
into a luxurious restaurant 


Benihana of Tokyo. 166 E. Supe- 
rior, Chicago, 664-9643. The finest in 
teppanyaki-hibachi cooking. Open 7 


Gino’s Steak House. 163rd and 
days a week. 


Wallace, Harvey, 331-4393, Where steak 
Café Parisien. 1/2 block west of is king. Enjoy the finest cuts of beef in a 
Rt. 83 on North Ave., Elmhurst, 279- 


3310. Famous for caneton and Parisien 


charming atmosphere. 


Como Inn. 546 N. Milwaukee, 
Chicago, 421-5222. Charming Old World 
atmosphere. Prime aged steaks and 
Maine lobsters. 


flambé. Extensive menu and wine list. 


The Blue Moon. 1900 Larkin Ave., 
Elgin, 697-0464. Specializing in Ameri 


can and Greek cuisine. Every dinner a Marina City Restaurants. 300N. 


State St., Chicago, 321-0786. Featuring 
steaks, chc Ips, Seat xd. Relaxed and 


spec ial occasion. 


Grassfields. 6666 N. Ridge, Chicago 
274-6666. Featuring an extensive menu gracious dining 


of International gourmet delicacies. 





The Terrace. 350 E. North Ave., 

Don The Beachcomber. 65 E. Please don’t eat the picture Lombard, 629-9500. Enter through the 
Walton, Chicago, 787-8812. Delicious 
atmosphere. Elaborate tropical drinks. 


charming courtyard into elegant Medi- 
terranean surroundings. 


Hy’s. 100 E. Walton, Chicago, 649- 


9555. A tastefully adored restaurant 
with food that is excellent. 


























Impale a prawn. 


Or spear a salmon. If fish is your 
oyster, you can hardly get better seafood Henrici’s Steak & Lobster. Five 
Chicagoland locations. Something spe- 
cial awaits you at any of these fine 
restaurants. Entertainment. Check your 
local listing. Northbrook, Arlington 
Heights, Niles, Chicago, Park Forest, 
Bloomington and Minnesota. 


than at these fine restaurants 


Wrigley Building Restaurant. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 944-7600. 
Enjoy seafood from Boston or fondue 
Bourguignonne. Choice wine list. 

The Waterfront. 1015 N. Rush St., 
Chicago, 943-7494. A charming 
nautical atmosphere will add to your 
evening of delicious dining. 


If you’re not a Cardmember, 
just call 800-528-8000 or pick up 
an application wherever the Card 
is honored. The American Express 
Card is more than just a credit card. 
It opens doors for you at hotels, 
restaurants, stores and resorts 
« And you can use the Card for rental 
cars, airline tickets, sporting 


Places clients love. 

Here are some places that not 
only provide fine food for the body 
but a lift for the spirits as well. 
Music is an aid to digestion. 
Dancing takes off the calories you 
gained at dinner. And entertain- 
ment takes your mind off the 
cares of the day. There are some 
great plac es here to entertain clients. 
Or be entertained if you are one. 


events, and cultural events. 
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Leonardo daVinci invented the ball bearing. 
Parker makes it the beautiful way to write. 





If Leonardo had known what we know might have used it for the ball socket—as we do 
about modern materials and techniques For heft and balance, Leonardo would surely have made 
the Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen might have the case of solid sterling silver. And for sure, firm grip, 
been invented in 1495. Because what he might well have cut the same grid pattern in the barrel 
we've done is to make his anti-friction idea If this pen fails to perform due to defects, during 
into an effortless way to write its owner's lifetime, we will repair or replace it—free 
He might have used tungsten carbide So give the Parker 75 Classic to someone who 
"for the ball tip—as we do—and textured it appreciates beauty 
so it wouldn’t skip. He would have been fascinated the beauty of a fp PARK FE R 
with stainless steel’s resistance to wear, and well-made thing World's most wanted pens 


The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen in solid sterling silver is $12. Also in vermeil, $25; 22K gold electroplate, $8.50; brushed stainless steel, $5. Matching pencils. You'll find 
the distinctive arrow clip trademark on every Parker, from the famous $1.98 Jotter Ball Pen to the $150 Parker 75 Presidential Pen 





order and unemployment that we build 
the Portugal of the future.” 

Having opened the door to freedom 
after half a century of stiff repression, 
the regime is clearly finding it difficult 
to close that door against a threat of an- 
archy. The young officers who planned 
the coup, in apparent idealism and pa- 
triotic fervor, are disgusted that Portu- 
guese workers see freedom merely as an 
Opportunity to strike and double their 
wages. But the military is also fright- 
ened by the impossible demands of 
ultra-leflists, who sneer at even the 
Communists as representatives of the 
Establishment. 

No Doubt. “The people are push- 
ing too hard and abusing their new free- 
dom,” complains one government offi- 
cial. “There will have to be some 
restraint imposed so that the rights of 
all are respected.” The warnings seemed 
to have an impact, and at week's end 
both the transit and bakery workers 
went back to their jobs. “Those who 
have waited 48 years for their libera- 
tion must not allow all to be lost in 48 
days,” said one union leader. 

Restraint in Portugal is dependent 
on a resolution of the fighting in Africa. 
Already the junta has gone beyond what 
Spinola last month envisioned for the 
three territories: a loose federation with 
Lisbon. Full independence is now re- 
garded as inevitable. Talks have already 
begun in London with the representa- 
lives of insurgents in Guinea, smallest 
of the territories and the one that Por- 
tugal finds it easiest to set free. 

Angola and Mozambique are more 
troublesome. Both have large white pop- 
ulations and big Portuguese economic 
investments. In neither territory, more- 
over, can the principal guerrilla move- 
ments claim, as they can in Guinea, to 
speak for most blacks. Yet unrest in Por- 
tugal makes one thing clear: the coun- 
try has no more stomach for war in Af- 
rica, and the junta will have to grant 
the African territories freedom, what- 
ever its shape and form. “There is no 
doubt about it,” says Henrique Soares 
de Melo, a white lawyer in Mozambique 
who is expected to be named soon to 
head an interim territorial government. 
“It may be a Marxist government. It 
may be a Maoist government. It will be 
for the people to decide.” 


WEST GERMANY 


Spy Hysteria 

West Germans were stunned when 
Willy Brandt resigned as Chancellor last 
month after his longtime aide Ginter 
Guillaume had been arrested on charg- 
es of being an East German spy. They 
were startled again when Giinther Nol- 
lau, head of Bonn’s principal internal se- 
curity agency, the BfV, conceded in a 
television interview that other spies of 
“Guillaume’s caliber” were probably op- 
erating at the highest levels of govern- 
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ment. Now the country is reeling from 
a third shock: allegations that Nollau 
himself has been an East German spy. 

Bonn’s latest espionage flap began 
when Capital, a conservative monthly 
business magazine, announced that it 
had obtained a report supposedly pre- 
pared by the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency on Communist spy activity in 
West Germany. Among other things, 
said Capital, the report showed that the 
best-placed East German agent in Bonn 
was not Guillaume but Nollau, 63, a self- 
effacing career counterspy who had 
joined the West German secret service 
soon after he left East Germany as a ref- 
ugee in 1950. 

The allegations drew a cascade of 
prompt denials from both U.S. and West 
German officials, who suggested, plau- 
sibly, that Capital had been the victim 
of a hoax concocted by right-wing in- 
telligence agents hoping to further dis- 





THE WORLD 


West Germany, more than in any other 
Western country. About 80% of them 
work for East German intelligence, 
which undoubtedly passes on the infor- 
mation to the rest of the Soviet-bloc in- 
telligence organizations. 

Hidden Dangers. Considering the 
number of spies on the job, the com- 
petition for tangible results must be 
fierce. After all, how many secrets are 
left? Yet West Germany, as the linch- 
pin of the Western alliance, continues 
to provide fertile ground for espionage. 
Some 200,000 U.S. soldiers and airmen 
are stationed there, backed by an array 
of tactical nuclear weapons. In addition 
to military secrets, the average spy in 
West Germany sends back inside infor- 
mation on government policymaking. 
back-room politicking and the latest ru- 
mors on the diplomatic circuit. If he suf- 
fers the humiliation of getting caught by 
one of West Germany’s outnumbered 
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credit Bonn’s Social Democratic regime. 
Nollau pointed out several obvious er- 
rors in the purported CIA paper, and 
sought a court injunction to prevent 
Capital from printing the article. Cit- 
ing “new information,” the magazine 
promptly decided not to publish. By 
then, the episode had generated such a 
furor that Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
worried aloud that West Germany 
might be succumbing to “spy hysteria.” 

And why not? By all accounts, West 
Germany has become something akin 
to a Disneyland for Communist agents. 
Last year the Soviet ambassador sur- 
prised the Bonn Foreign Ministry by 
sending a messenger over with a pack- 
age. He was returning the original top- 
secret files on the NATO-wide exercise 
“Wintex 73” (the plan of political and ci- 
vilian emergency measures to be taken 
in case of war). A complete USS. Side- 
winder missile was stolen in 1967 from 
a West German NATO base, dismantled 
and then shipped in convenient pieces 
by air freight to Moscow. By official 
reckoning, there are between 15,000 and 
16,000 Communist agents operating in 





and slow-moving counterespionage 
agents, he has little to fear. The chanc- 
es are that after a few years in jail, he 
will be exchanged for a captured West- 
ern agent and will return to a comfort- 
able life as a national hero. 

That may well be the fate of Gui- 
llaume, the biggest spy caught in West 
Germany since World War II. West 
German officials reckon that Guillaume 
apparently had an unusually sophisticat- 
ed mission: to serve as a warning from 
the East German regime that there are 
hidden dangers in détente. According to 
this reasoning, the East Germans have 
achieved the international recognition 
they want from détente, but now refuse 
to open their country to more contacts 
with the West. Thus, by embarrassing 
Brandt, the East Germans hope to dis- 
credit Ostpolitik in Bonn and reduce the 
pressure for internal change. 

The Nollau caper suggests that some 
right-wing West Germans, with their 
own political reasons for wanting to dis- 
credit Brandt's successors, have decided 
that spy hysteria can be as useful to them 
as it is to the Communists. 
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“Nikki knows it doesn’t help them 
unless they pay for it. It’s easy to earn 
money on a couch.” This interpretation 
of Freudian dogma appears in the July 
issue of Oui along with eight pages of 
photos of Sigmund’s great-granddaugh- 
ter, Nicola Freud, 22. wearing nothing 
but a pair of high boots. Nikki, the el- 
dest child of British M.P. Clement 
(“Clay”) Freud, has already been a jock- 
ey in the US. and a go-go girl in Spain 
Now living in Chicago with Playboy 
Travel Editor Reg Potterton and their 
ten-month-old son Tom, Nikki has em- 
barked on a freelance-writing career, 
plus an occasional publicity diversion 
such as the $5,000 modeling job for Oui 
‘It is a kind of rebellion against the 
Freud name—and a kind of joke,” says 
Nikki. Father Clay is not amused. “She 
is trading on the family name instead of 
her talent and beauty.” he said. Dismiss- 
ing Dad’s reaction, Nikki declared, “I 
think Sigmund would have liked me be- 
cause I obviously like myself.” 

a 

Questions of authenticity continue to 
haunt The Exorcist. Now Greek Ortho- 
dox Bishop Mark Athanasios C. Kar- 
ras of Miami is suing Warner Bros., Har- 
per & Row, Bantam Books and Author 
William Peter Blatty for the unauthorized 
use of his name in the book and the 
movie. He wants $7 million of the work’s 
multimillion-dollar profit. Mark Atha- 
nasios C. has exorcised demons for 
years, he says, and what particularly 
peeves him is that Blatty has made the 
fictional Father Karras “a weak and 
failing priest.” Said a_ professionally 
wounded, flesh-and-blood Karras: “The 
book and the picture wrongfully depict 
my life and work.” 

a 

With some 156 awards to hand out 
the National Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences limits its annual 
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SIGMUND FREUD'S GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER TURNS THE FAMILY COUCH INTO A KIND OF JOKE 
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KARRAS EXORCISING 


broadcast show to presentations in the 
most competitive categories. Logical 
perhaps, but disappointing for the in- 
visible winners. Informed by the acad- 
emy that he was to be given a special 
Emmy for outstanding program and in- 
dividual achievement, a delighted Dick 
Cavett wrote an acceptance speech and, 
since he could not be at the Hollywood 
ceremonies, asked Carol Burnett to de- 
liver it. Then he sat back to watch the 
proceedings on television, only to have 
it slowly dawn on him that his Emmy 


was never going to come up. Firing off 


a telegram to the academy, Cavett 
turned down his award, saying, “Since 
you couldn't find room for it in your 2'4- 
hour program, I can’t find room for it 
in my 4’4-room apartment.” 
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ALLEN & KEATON BEFORE DANCE CLASSES 


The Martha Graham School of Con- 
temporary Dance in Manhattan recent- 
ly enrolled two new pupils: Woody Allen 
and his Sleeper co-star Diane Keaton. So 
far, they have attended a couple of 90- 
minute sessions where, according to 
Diane, “there's a lot of floor work and 
exercises, then for the last half hour we 
skip and leap.” The Graham staff's pow- 
ers are being fully tested by Woody, who 
in a preliminary workout had trouble 
lining up his knees for a simple “stand- 
up-straight” exercise. With becoming 
bashfulness, Woody refuses to boast 
about his latest achievement. His 
spokesman simply says: “All Woody 
will say is that he’s taking tennis 
lessons.” 

a 

Patriot Bob Hope celebrated his 7 Ist 
birthday as near as he could get to the 
trenches. Playing host at a $100-a-plate 
dinner for the U.S.O. in his old home 
town of Cleveland, Hope attracted the 
top brass: former Secretary of the Army 
Elvis Stahr and former Army Chief of 
Staff William C. Westmoreland, who de- 
scribed Bob as “the man who proudly 
waved the flag for us.” Hope briefly 
touched on Watergate: “I passed the 
Lincoln Memorial the other day, and 
he was wearing dark glasses.” But still, 
old friend Richard Nixon had sent his 
congratulations. Hope stoutly defended 
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the Presidents deleted expletives 
Growled Bob: “I've used fouler language 
than that every time I tip my caddie.” 

s 

Peripatetic Sam Yorty, 64, who spent 
much of his twelve-year tenure as Los 
Angeles mayor out of town, has finally 
found a job that keeps him home. Ev- 
ery weekday from 7 to 10 a.m., Sam 
fields calls from his former constituents 
as host of a talk show on radio station 
KGBS. Sam is most sympathetic to dis- 
gruntled conservatives. “Most of the 
people who cause trouble are high on 
pot,” he said last week. Acknowledging 
that his hours are tough, Yorty, who is 
paid $1,000 a week, hopes to have a stu- 
dio at home by the end of the year so 
he can broadcast in his bathrobe. Noth- 
ing would induce him to go back into 
politics: “I'm closer to the people now 
than I was when I was mayor.” 

. 

“Its only when you show an ani- 
mal you're afraid that you lose control,” 
said Actor Peter Lawford with bravado 
He was preparing somewhat nervously 
for his first scene with the 275-lb. li- 
oness Elsa. On location in Kenya for a 
fall TV series based on the Joy Adam- 
son book and movie Born Free, Law- 
ford and Elsa played amiably together 
before the cameras. Afterward Lawford 
rated the gentle lioness above the other 
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PETER & ELSA GET ACQUAINTED 
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animal stars he has worked with 
Among the worst, he said, was Lassie. 
“She was checked into a two-bedroom 
suite and accompanied by a whole ret- 
inue—sort of like a small Frank Sina- 
tra unit.” 

o 

Paris-born Maurice Girodias, 55, has 
been working as a publisher in Man- 
hattan for seven years on a business visa 
In and out of the US., he recently 
learned from the U.S. Immigration Ser- 
vice that he will be deported on June 
15. Apparently, he told officials he would 
be traveling outside the U.S. again in 
January. He is now considered an il- 
legal alien because he failed to do so 
But Girodias—who made his reputation 
in the ‘50s in France by publishing Eng- 
lish-language books such as Lolita and 
The Naked Lunch, which were banned 
in the U.S. and Britain—believes that 
the real reason for his deportation was 
a “poison-pen letter” received by the 
State Department. “A patriot” accused 
him of publishing a “vile, pornographic 
book” entitled President Kissinger. Due 
out in July, it is a fanciful account of Kis- 
singer’s progress from Harvard profes- 
sor to first President of the World, 
spanning such cataclysms as a Middle 
East war, a second U.S. Civil War, and 
a vast African upheaval—along with re- 
strained glimpses of Henry’s romantic 
entanglements. Girodias, who only 
needs to pay $10 to renew his visa, in- 
stead petitioned Kissinger on his own 
behalf, describing the book in a letter 
as “a vibrant homage to your political 
institutions.” 

. 

Among the 15 college students and 
teen-agers accepted as summer interns 
in Senator Ted Kennedy's office is a Pres- 
ident’s daughter: Caroline Kennedy, 16 
For three weeks, starting in late July, 
Caroline will be a “go-fer,” sorting mail 


JUDGE SIRICA WITH JOHN JR. 


and operating the autopen that prints 
Uncle Ted's signature on routine letters 
According to Kennedy's press secretary, 
Dick Drayne, “Interns have a lot of fun 
They can go to hearings, onto the floor 
when the Senator is there, and get toa 
lot of parties.” He added, “and Caroline 
wants to be treated like all the others.” 
The bearer of another famous name will 
be interning this summer on Capitol 
Hill. John J. Sirica Jr., 21, a junior at 
Duke University—where President Nix- 
on went to law school—is assigned to the 
Chicago Tribune's Washington bureau 
as a copy boy and writer trainee. How- 
ever, John Jr. will not be assigned to 
cover the U.S. district court where his fa- 
ther presides over several Watergate 
cases 
. 

Jack’s language was cleaner than 
Dick’s. This insight into the comparative 
virtues of the Administrations of Pres- 
idents Kennedy and Nixon was made last 
week in the Washington Post by JFK's 
press secretary Pierre Salinger. If tran- 
scripts of Kennedy’s Oval Office con- 
versations existed, asserts Pierre, they 
would have revealed Jack’s easy author- 
ity over his staff. There would have been 
no need to have the letter P placed be- 
fore his utterances, as it is in the Nixon 
transcripts, because Kennedy aides al- 
ways called the boss “Sir” or “Mr. Pres- 
ident.” Pierre burnishes the memory of 
Kennedy’s generally happy relationship 
with the press, but overlooks the late 
President's courting of reporters, his par- 
ticipation in the suppression of news 
about the Bay of Pigs, and his cancel- 
ing a subscription to the critical New 
York Herald Tribune. Still, Salinger 
concludes, “The President understood 
one great truth about the relationship 
between the presidency and the press 
—and that is that they fundamentally 
have to be adversaries.” 


UNCLE TED WITH CAROLINE 
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1 The health ofa nation requires the private sector 


and the public sector to pull together, not apart. 


America, the issue of health care in this country is too important to 
squabble over. It’s time for a marriage. 

It's time that the private sector, in the form of the health insurance 
companies and all the people who make you well, got together with the 
public sector: Federal, state, and local governments to work together 
to achieve what none of us could do alone. 

Here are some of the things we think such a marriage should 
accomplish: 

1. Assure the availability of quality care for everybody, including 

the poor and disadvantaged. 

2. Create comprehensive health insurance programs for everyone, 
with benefit standards set by the Federal government, to include 
protection against catastrophic illness. 

3. Set up national procedures to provide effective restraints on 
hospital and medical costs. 

4. Expand medical services that put the emphasis on preventive 
practices and maintenance of good health through tests, examina- 
tions and checkups. 

5. Correct the shortages of medical personnel wherever they exist: 
urban centers and rural areas. 

These objectives are already embodied in a bill before Congress 

called the Burleson-McIntyre National Healthcare Act. 

We support this bill because we believe it draws from what's best in 
America: the long experience and managerial skills of health insurance 
people, the resources and capacities of the Federal government, the 
expertise and dedication of the medical profession. We think it deserves 
your support. 

If you'd like more information, ask for our free booklet. Write to the 
Health Insurance Institute, Dept. A-2, 277 Park Avenue, New York, 
New York 10017. We're all on the same side. 


America’s 900,000 life and health insurance people. 
What we're doing makes a difference. 


No. 2 ina series from the Life and Health Insurance Companies in America. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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The Fine Art of Putting Things Off 


“Never put off tll tomorrow,” exhorted Lord Chester- 
field in 1749, “what you can do today.” That the elegant earl 
never got around to marrying his son’s mother and had a bad 
habit of keeping worthies like Dr. Johnson cooling their heels 
for hours in an anteroom attests to the fact that even the 
most well-intentioned men have been postponers ever. Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus, one of the great Roman generals, was 
dubbed “Cunctator” (Delayer) for putting off battle until the 
last possible vinum break. Moses pleaded a speech defect to ra- 
tionalize his reluctance to deliver Jehovah's edicts to Pharaoh. 
Hamlet, of course, raised procrastination to an art form. 

The world is probably about evenly divided between de- 
layers and do-it-nowers. There are those who prepare their in- 
come taxes in February, prepay mortgages and serve pre- 
cisely planned dinners at an ungodly 6:30 p.m. The other 
half dine happily on leftovers at 9 or 10, misplace bills and 
file for an extension of the income tax deadline. They seldom 
pay credit-card bills until the apocalyptic voice of Diners 
threatens doom from Denver. They postpone, as Faustian en- 
counters, visits to barbershop, dentist or doctor. 

_f 


Yet for all the trouble procrastination may incur, delay 
can often inspire and revive a creative soul. Jean Kerr, au- 
thor of many successful novels and plays, says that she reads 
every soup-can and jam-jar label in her kitchen before set- 
Uing down to her typewriter. Many a writer focuses on al- 
most anything but his task—for example, on the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of Maine’s Frenchman Bay and Bar Har- 
bor, stimulating his imagination with names like Googins 
Ledge, Blunts Pond, Hio Hill and Burnt Porcupine, Long Por- 
cupine, Sheep Porcupine and Bald Porcupine islands. 

From Cunctator’s day until this century, the art of post- 
ponement had been virtually a monopoly of the military 
(“Hurry up and wait’), diplomacy and the law. In former 
times, a British proconsul faced with a native uprising could 
comfortably ruminate about the situation with Singapore Sling 
in hand. Blessedly, he had no nattering Telex to order in ma- 
chine guns and fresh troops. A U.S. general as late as World 
War II could agree with his enemy counterpart to take a sport- 
ing day off, loot the villagers’ chickens and wine and go back 
to battle a day later. Lawyers are among the world’s most ad- 
dicted postponers. According to Frank Nathan, a nonpost- 
poning Beverly Hills insurance salesman, “The number of 
attorneys who die without a will is amazing.” 

Even where there is no will, there is a way. There is a dif- 
ference, of course, between chronic procrastination and pur- 
poseful postponement, particularly in the higher echelons of 
business. Corporate dynamics encourage the caution that 
breeds delay, says Richard Manderbach, Bank of America 
group vice president. He notes that speedy action can be em- 
barrassing or extremely costly. The data explosion fortifies 
those seeking excuses for inaction—another report to be read, 
another authority to be consulted. “There is always,” says 
Manderbach, “a delicate edge between having enough in- 
formation and too much.” 

His point is well taken. Bureaucratization, which flour- 
ished amid the growing burdens of government and the great- 
er complexity of society, was designed to smother policymak- 
ers in blankets of legalism, compromise and reappraisal—and 
thereby prevent hasty decisions from being made. The cen- 
tralization of government that led to Watergate has spread to 
economic institutions and beyond, making procrastination a 
worldwide way of life. Many languages are studded with 
phrases that refer to putting things off—from the Spanish 
majiana to the Arabic bukra fil mishmish (literally “tomor- 
row in apricots,” more loosely “leave it for the soft spring 
weather when the apricots are blooming”). 
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Academe also takes high honors in procrastination. Ber- 
nard Sklar, a University of Southern California sociologist 
who churns out three to five pages of writing a day, admits 
that “many of my friends go through agonies when they face 
a blank page. There are all sorts of rationalizations: the pres- 
sure of teaching, responsibilities at home, checking out the lat- 
est book, looking up another footnote.” 

Psychologists maintain that the most assiduous procras- 
linators are women, though many psychologists are (at $50- 
plus an hour) pretty good delayers themselves. Dr. Ralph 
Greenson, a U.C.L.A. professor of clinical psychiatry (and Mar- 
ilyn Monroe's onetime shrink), takes a fairly gentle view of 
procrastination. “To many people,” he says, “doing some- 
thing, confronting, is the moment of truth. All frightened peo- 
ple will then avoid the moment of truth entirely, or evade or 
postpone it until the last possible moment.” To Georgia State 
Psychologist Joen Fagan, however, procrastination may be a 
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“It was Monday morning you couldn't face, 


but this is Wednesday.” 


kind of subliminal way of sorting the important from the triv- 
ial, “When I drag my feet, there’s usually some reason,” says 
Fagan. “I feel it, but I don’t yet know the real reason.” 

In fact, there is a long and honorable history of procras- 
tination to suggest that many ideas and decisions may well im- 
prove if postponed. It is something of a truism that to put off 
making a decision is itself a decision. The parliamentary pro- 
cess is essentially a system of delay and deliberation. So, for 
that matter, is the creation of a great painting, or an entrée, or 
a book, or a building like Blenheim Palace, which took the 
Duke of Marlborough’s architects and laborers 15 years to con- 
struct. In the process, the design can mellow and marinate. In- 
deed, hurry can be the assassin of elegance. As T.H. White, 
author of Sword in the Stone, once wrote, time “is not meant to 
be devoured in an hour or a day, but to be consumed delicately 
and gradually and without haste.” In other words, pace Lord 
Chesterfield, what you don’t necessarily have to do today, by 
all means put off until tomorrow. ® Michael Demarest 


Editor's Note: To create the appropriate mood, the author of 
the above Essay put off writing it for 16 successive weeks, and the 
editors delayed editing it for several more. 
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Remember the gifts that pleased your 


mother most, when you were a little girl? 
The valentines made from paper doilies... 
the whatchamacallits made from clay. 

And the bunch of dandelions you picked— 
even though the tops blew away, she didn’t mind. 
You had given them to her. 

Now that you're grown up and moved away 


from home, the gift that just might please @) 
her most, could be a Long Distance call from you. 


Long Distance is the next best 
thing to being there. 





An Instinct for the Center 


His was a long day’s journey into 
night. Stewart Alsop knew that he was 
soon to die; he bore the knowledge gal- 
lantly and wrote about it with unpity- 
ing candor. 

It was almost three years ago that 
Alsop discovered that he had leukemia, 
and doctors gave him roughly a year to 
live. But his disease proved atypical, and 
he lived beyond his allotted span. The 
best description the doctors could find 
for it was “smoldering leukemia,” and 
between periods of hospitalization he 
had remissions during which he felt fine, 
wrote his columns and sometimes even 
played tennis. But he went through an 
ordeal of uncertainty, savagely ranging 
between hope and despair. Out of that 
ordeal he wrote his memorable book, 
Stay of Execution, an almost classic 
deathbed testament that is partly day- 
by-day diary of the progress and reces- 
sion of a deadly disease, partly reflec- 
tions and recollections of the good life 
he had had and was leaving. Inspired 
by it, people wrote Alsop from all over 
the world. Last week Stewart Alsop died, 
only nine days past the celebration of 
his 60th birthday. 

During his career in Washington, 
few newsmen commanded more respect 
or as much affection. He first came to 
Washington in 1946 as the junior part- 
ner of his brother Joseph in their syn- 
dicated newspaper column “Matter of 
Fact.” As scions of an old Republican 
Connecticut family, the Alsop boys were 
in a unique position. While more mun- 
dane journalists attended press confer- 
ences, the Alsops lunched with fellow 
Grotonian Dean Acheson or shot quail 
with then Secretary of State Christian 
Herter. But, unlike Joe, Stewart had no 
arrogance, either socially or journalisti- 
cally. Said one friend: “Joe's the kind of 
guy who can rise from an interview with 
a famous source and say, ‘Sir, you have 
just wasted 30 minutes of my time.’ Stew 
would never do that. He suffers fools 
more gladly.” 

Combative Partnership. There 
was always an element of gallantry 
about Stewart Alsop. During World War 
II the U.S. Army turned him down be- 
cause of asthma and high blood pressure. 
but he arranged to join the British army 
and fought in Italy and Africa. He even- 
tually got transferred to the American 
OSS and was stationed in England, where 
he courted his future wife Patricia 
(“Tish”) Hankey. The Oss promptly 
parachuted him into occupied France to 
help the Resistance. After the war, he 
left a job with a New York City publish- 
ing house to join Joe in Washington. 

Stewart described the Alsop brother 
act as a “combative partnership.” Joe 
was the brilliant polemicist; Stewart the 
steady fellow and, among other things, 
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a more conscientious legman than his 
brother. “Joe can play the organ of 
doom better than I,” Stewart conceded, 
After twelve years, in 1958, Stewart 
and Joe agreed to “an amicable di- 
vorce.” Stewart was offered a job with 
the Saturday Evening Post, and soon 
established a persona all his own. Short- 
ly before the Post folded he became a 
columnist for Newsweek. In his sep- 
arate status, he split with belligerent 
Joe over Indochina. (Stewart: “It is not 
practical to continue to fight a war that 
has no popular support at all.”) With 
Charles Bartlett he wrote an intimate re- 
port of the intricate discussions that led 
Kennedy to the Cuban missile crisis, in- 
cluding the first use of “hawks and 
doves” and the unforgettable quote from 
Dean Rusk: “We are eyeball to eyeball, 
and I think the other guy just blinked.” 
Stewart always had an instinct for the 
memorable or revealing quote. 

Familiar and Folksy. His style was 
familiar, direct and often pleasantly il- 
luminated with scholarly or folksy ref- 
erences. U.S. policy in Viet Nam re- 
minded him of Little Miss Fix-It, “who 
ends up with blood all over her pretty lit- 
Ue hands.” On governmental censor- 
ship, he complained that the Adminis- 
tration was suffering from “Daddy- 
knowsbestism—telling us not to ask 
questions or Daddy spank.” Or on Wa- 
tergate, recalling his own service in the 
OSS and his close study of the techniques 
of other spy services, Alsop could write 
with coldly measured indignation: *Pol- 
iticians have played tricks on each other 
since politics was invented. But this is 
not politics; this is war ... a genuinely 
terrifying innovation ... Any person 
proven to have used these techniques 
should not only be punished by the law: 
he should be banned forever from par- 
ticipation in American politics. For Wa- 
tergate has been an attempt to alter the 
very nature of the ancient American po- 
litical system.” 

In his long sieges in the hospital, 
lying alongside other terminal cases, 
he made his own radical conclusions 
and offered some radical remedies: a 
patient suffering beyond endurance 
should be given the choice to end it. If 
the patient refuses that option, he should 
be allowed as much pain-killing drug 
as he wants, and that drug probably 
should be heroin, which is estimated 
to be four times as effective a pain- 
killer as any alternative drug. “If a 
human being must die, it is surely bet- 
ter that he die in the illusion of pain- 
less pleasure—and heroin is very plea- 
surable—than in lonely agony.” 

Shortly before his death, Alsop was 
visited by TIME’s Art White, who re- 
ported: “His wife Tish sat near him, 
jumping up now and then to check 
that the antibiotic was flowing prop- 
erly into Stew’s arm. We talked about 





his book. Why did he write it? ‘For 
money mostly. But if you're told you're 
going to die in a year and a half at the 
most, you want to leave something of 
yourself behind.’ We talked about his 
brother Joe, who had given him some 
40 transfusions of platelets in the past 
year or so. Each transfusion took about 
three hours, and Joe’s help was essen- 
tial. Platelets have to be matched and 
blood relatives are a reliable source. 
Stew joked that he had become more 
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Long day’s journey into night. 


conservative since ‘getting so many of 
Joe's elderly platelets.’ He got trans- 
fusions of hemoglobin from other do- 
nors. ‘It makes you feel better at once 
It’s better than two martinis.” 

“What was he proudest of? His book. 
‘And I am always proud of the part Joe 
and I played in bringing down McCar- 
thy. We were the first to attack McCar- 
thy all out. And I'm proud that my col- 
umn writing has been not brilliant but 
sensible and fair. I have an instinct for 
the center. I'm not a passionate man.’ 
When we left, Stew climbed out of bed, 
hitched up his blue pajamas and shook 
hands. Always the gentleman.” 

Four days later, the gentle man was 
dead. By his own testimony, his regret 
—though he had put up a memorable 
fight—was minimal. As he wrote in his 
book: “A dying man needs to die as a 
sleepy man needs to sleep, and there 
comes a time when it is wrong, as well 
as useless, to resist.” 
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Disillusion in Peking 


The students who arrived on the 
sprawling campus on the northwestern 
outskirts of Peking last fall were an en- 
thusiastic if diverse group. They talked 
eagerly of getting to know the Chinese 
and of “experiencing the revolution 
firsthand.” Some even donned the stan- 
dard Chinese work blues as a sign of 
unity with their hosts. There was good 
reason for their excitement. They were 
the first foreigners to be admitted to the 
Peking Language Institute since It was 
closed because of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in 1967 

Now, even before they have com- 
pleted their first year, many of the stu- 
dents are disillusioned and talk of study- 
ing in Taiwan or Hong Kong instead 
The chief complaint centers about the 
lack of stimulating classes at the inst- 
tute. Most of the 300 students* from 40 
countries had considerable facility in 
Chinese before they arrived. One Ca- 
nadian, for example, is a specialist in 
Tang poetry; others were in postgrad- 
uate studies. Thus they feel that the 
study materials, which frequently con- 
sist of official tracts and xenophobic di- 
atribes from the Chinese press, are an 
insult to their intelligence 

One early class was devoted to a par- 
able about the life of Lei Feng, a young 
soldier who died in 1962 and is revered 
as a revolutionary hero. Another cen- 
tered about the People's Daily attack on 
Italian Filmmaker Michelangelo Anto- 
*There are 100 Westerners but none from the U S 


because the two countries do not have diplomatic 
relations 
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CANADIAN STUDENTS AT PEKING LANGUAGE INSTITUTE OBSERVE CHINESE CRAFTSMEN 


nioni, whose documentary film on Chi- 
na has been under attack for its por- 


trayal of some of the cruder aspects of 


Chinese life. There is so little interest 
in another class, devoted to the Com- 
munist party line on Chinese affairs, that 
only three or four students regularly at- 
tend it. When students presented a pe- 
tition—signed not only by Westerners 
but also by those from the Third World 

complaining of teaching methods, au 
thorities refused to accept it 

Social freedom is on a par with ac- 
ademic freedom at the institute. The 
students charge that they have been 
discouraged from intermingling and 
conversing with the Chinese. Although 
some Chinese students attend the insti- 
tute, they have separate classes and their 
own dormitory and mess hall. There are 
also limits on how much the foreign stu- 
dents can socialize with each other 
Early on, an institute official decreed 
that relations between the sexes must 
be “solemn and legitimate.” Men and 
women sleep in segregated dormitories, 
two to a room. To make sure things stay 
that way, the women’s residence is pad- 
locked each night at 10 p.m. “It’s like 
being in the army,” says one Canadian 
“You ask why they have a certain rule 
and they reply, in effect, ‘Because we 
do.” It drives you up the wall.” 

Old China hands are not all that sur- 
prised at the students’ experiences, how- 
ever. They point out that the Chinese 
are reserved with foreigners, who are 
traditionally treated as outsiders, and 
that the students were somewhat naive 
in thinking that they could quickly form 
close relationships. The reopening of the 
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institute last October also coincided with 
the first stirrings of the current revival 
of the Cultural Revolution and its bar- 
rage of attacks on foreign films and 
music. This may have caused officials 
to be more cautious in the courses of- 
fered at the institute 

Peking had obviously opened the in- 
stitute with good intentions and went 
out of its way to make certain that the 
campus would be comfortable for for- 
eigners. The beginning of classes was de- 
layed two months last fall while central 
heating was installed in the dormitories 
and a dining room serving both Chinese 
and Western food was set up 

Creature comforts, however, are not 
enough for the highly motivated student 
body. When Peking announced recently 
that it was calling off specialized stud- 
ies in Chinese art and archaeology, film- 
making and the social sciences—which 
had been promised after the first year’s 
training in language—it was the last 
straw for some of the Westerners. Sev- 
en Canadians and a number of British 
and French students have already de- 
cided not to take up their option for a 
second year al the institute. More are ex- 
pected to follow suit 


Kudos: Round 2 


C.W, POST COLLEGE 
Henry Steele 
historian 

Aaron Copland, Mus.D., composer 
Louise Nevelson, D.F.A., sculptor 


Commager, Litt.D 


COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE 

John J. Sirica, L-H.D., Chief Judge of 
the U.S. District Court, Washington 
D.C. Dedicated to the principles that the 
judiciary must judge and that the whole 
truth is vital to the attainment of justice 
he has quietly, firmly and consistentls 
tested his principles by practice 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 
Kurt Waldheim, LL.D., Secretary- 
General of the United Nations 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 

Robert Coles, $.Sc.D., research psychi- 
atrist and author (Children of Crisis; Still 
Hungry in America). Migrants, share- 
croppers, mountaineers, Middle Ameri- 
cans: you have shown us how much we 
all resemble each other, and so you hope 
that knowing this, in some way our hearts 
might live 

James M. Roche, LL.D., former board 
chairman of General Motors 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
Arthur F. Burns, LL.D., chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
Lowell P. Weicker Jr., LL.D., Repub- 
lican Senator from Connecticut 


KENYON COLLEGE 
Philip A. Hart, LL.D., Democratic Sen- 
ator from Michigan. In these times of po- 
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It looks a lot like the 
old Continental Plaza. 
But there’s one big 
difference 
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Club. 
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BLATTY COLES 


litical troubles, it is appropriate to call 
attention to your career as strong evidence 
that the political life can be a good life 


KEUKA COLLEGE 
Barbara Jordan, L.H.D., 
Congresswoman from Texas 


Democratic 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
Alistair Cooke, L.H.D., journalist 
Katharine Anne Porter, L-H.D 
ist (Ship of Fools) 

Robert Motherwell, D.F.A 


novel- 
painter 


MARYMOUNT MANHATTAN 

Eleanor Holmes Norton, LL.D., lawyer 
and chairman of the New York City Hu- 
man Rights Commission. A woman not 
only for all seasons, but for all people 
since your life and work show your con- 
cern for people's rights 

Betty Furness, Litt.D., actress, television 
personality and consumers’ advocate 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 

William Peter Blatty, L.H.D.. novelist 
and film producer. The Exorcist mem- 
orably objectifies Evil in a time which 
would as soon ignore it 


ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY 
Ruby Keeler, D.F.A., actress 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Eric Sevareid, Mass Comm. D., journal- 
ist and television commentator 


UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 
Joanne Woodward, L.H.D., actress 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Roberta Peters, H.H.D., Metropolitan 
Opera singer 





PORTER NORTON 
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BUFFERED 
iS ASPIRIN 


ASPIRIN 


EFFECTIVE 
LEVEL 


ARTHRITIS SUFFERERS: 


Anacin gives youa 
higher level of pain reliever. 
Provides effective relief 
from both minor pain 
and inflammation. 





Compared with plain or even buffered 
aspirin, tablet for tablet, Anacin builds 
higher levels of pain reliever in your 
bloodstream in the first few hours. And 
then, taken as directed, Anacin maintains 
a level of medication which not only re- 
lieves pain but also helps reduce inflam- 
mation that causes pain and stiffness. This 
reduction of inflammation is important 
to arthritics. 

Anacin’contains more of this anti- 
inflammatory medication doctors recom- 
mend most than the leading aspirin or buf- 
fered aspirin tablet. In minutes, Anacin 
speeds its relief for inflammation, pain 
and stiffness throughout your body to give 
you effective relief, long-lasting relief. 

You will find Anacin is gentle to the 
stomach and you will enjoy more free- 
dom of movement without pain 
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Authentic museum replica 
of a Greek treasure 


Authorized golden® replica of an an- 
tique Greek cross, now in the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. Cast by Alva Museum 
Replicas from an impression of the 
original and hand finished to precise 
museum specifications. Satistaction 
guaranteed. Gift boxed with descrip- 
tive history. Cross with chain, $8. Order 
#AIC-7N HG. Add 50¢ per item for 
postage. N.Y. residents add sales tax 


Museum Collections 


Box 999. Radio City Station. New York NY 10019 
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FREEWAY COLLAPSING IN EARTHQUAKE 


A Preview of Coming Afflictions 


In Los Angeles, the Big Quake final- 
ly happens, sundering the foundations 
of the giant Hollywood reservoir. In San 
Francisco, the world’s tallest building, 
a 136-story glass tower, explodes in 
flames. Vast armies of ants relentlessly 
eat their way across the great southwest 
desert. Billions of giant bees swarm ma- 
levolently through the steel canyons of 
New York City, and somewhere under- 
ground the survivors of nuclear warfare 
find their cavernous retreat invaded by 
hordes of vampire bats. 

The dire warnings of some street- 
corner Cassandra? No, just a list of com- 
ing attractions at U.S. movie theaters, 
as the industry enters a cycle of disas- 
ter. At least seven such films are sched- 
uled for release before Christmas, and 
another six are in the planning stage 
For the moviegoer, at least, the Apoc- 
alypse is at hand. 

Real Rumble. The disaster cycle 
was triggered by the recent success of 
The Poseidon Adventure, a star-laden 
epic of escape from an ocean liner turned 
upside down by a capricious tidal wave 
Poseidon has grossed $141 million so far, 
bringing its studio, 20th Century-Fox, 
$72 million in profit. Such success does 
not go unimitated in Hollywood, and the 
studios have now flung themselves into 
a lemming-like race for the quintessen- 
tial cataclysm 

Universal Pictures has just complet- 
ed Earthquake, starring Charlton Hes- 
ton and Ava Gardner, which scission 
will be offered complete with enormous 
loudspeakers installed in the theater to 
ensure a seat-shaking rumble for the au- 
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dience. Universal will also release Air- 
port 1975, a sequel to its earlier high- 
and-mightily profitable Airport. In this 
terminal picture, Earthquake Survivor 
Heston attempts a mid-air transfer from 
a helicopter to aid Stewardess Karen 
Black in landing a disabled and pilot- 
less 747. Later the studio will re-create 
the burning of the Hindenburg, with 
George C. Scott and a specially built 
60-ft. demidirigible. 

Other producers have put their mil- 
lions into reviving the time-honored 
disaster-film-subcategory-pestilence. In 
addition to Phase IV, the saga of the 
marching ants, Paramount will present 
The Haephestus Plague, a double wham- 
my in which another earthquake dis- 
gorges thousands of carbon-munching 
giant cockroaches from the bowels of 
the earth. “We are breeding and train- 
ing real South American bugs,” says 
Producer William Castle. Reminded, 
perhaps, of the “feelies” of Huxley's 
Brave New World—in which audiences 
were electronically tuned in to experi- 
ence the physical impact of every love 
scene and head-bonking shown on the 
screen—Castle is planning a floor- 
mounted windshield-wiper device that 
will softly brush across moviegoers’ feet 
and ankles at crucial moments 

There will be both bats and booms 
from Columbia: the just-released Chosen 
Survivors traps its heroes between nu- 
clear radiation and those vampire bats; 
Snowbound will be a resounding study 
in avalanche survival 

The reigning champion of the 
disaster film is 20th Century-Fox Pro- 


SUPERANT HYPNOTIZES WOMAN IN PHASE IV 





ducer Irwin (Poseidon Adventure) Allen 
Allen’s current schedule includes $33 
million in new projects, most of them 
disaster films. Towering Inferno, a sky- 
scraper-fire tale starring Steve Mc- 
Queen, Paul Newman and Fred Astaire, 
is Allen’s most ambitious effort. He is 
constructing a seven-story model of the 
top floors of an office tower for the film's 
climactic scene, in which 400,000 gal- 
lons of water in tanks on the roof are ex- 
ploded to quench the conflagration. 

Incessant Action. Allen will also 
produce The Swarm—the big bees, dead- 
ly stingers all—and The Day the World 
Ended, the story of the devastating 1902 
volcanic eruption in Martinique. And 
finally, in the inevitable sequel, the few 
who survived The Poseidon Adventure 
will be forced to endure a catastrophic 
train wreck in the world’s longest moun- 
tain tunnel on their way home. 

Most of these films feature big-name 
faces in type-cast roles. “You don’t want 
to have to spend too much time explain- 
ing personality in a disaster movie,” 
notes Universal Production Head Jen- 
nings Lang. The main box office attrac- 
tion is not stars, however, but incessant 
action. Whatever the nature of the ca- 
lamity, the disaster film is just one 
damned thing after another—the same 
formula that has captivated audiences 
since The Perils of Pauline. Catastro- 
phe’s appeal, says Allen, “is to the Wal- 
ter Mitty in everybody. We show ordi- 
nary people becoming superheroes. The 
average guy comes out of the theater 
wringing wet and wearing a satisfied 
grin—he thinks he did it.” If film com- 
panies survive this self-generated on- 
slaught on the box office, they will be 
wearing a Cheshire grin. 
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The S.K.I. Affair Contd.) 


Ever since he was first accused by 
his colleagues at New York City’s Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research 
of faking the results of a scientific ex- 
periment, Dr. William Summerlin, 35, 
has declined either to defend himself or 
to publicly explain his action. But last 
week, after an S.K.I. peer review com- 
mittee upheld the accusation and fired 
him from the institution (TIME, June 3), 
Summerlin broke his silence. Denying 
any intention of deceit, he gave his ver- 
sion of the events that precipitated the 
S.K.I. scandal. At the same time, he pro- 
vided his fellow researchers with a cau- 
tionary tale about the perils of high-pres- 
sure science 

Irrational Act. Summerlin had 
been experimenting with ways to avoid 
the immune system response that caus- 
es transplanted tissues and organs to be 
rejected. He had received wide public- 
ity for claiming that several animals had 
been successfully grafted with skin from 
others that were genetically dissimilar 
Summerlin makes no attempt to evade 
the main allegation against him, and ad- 
mits that he used a felt-tipped pen to 
darken the skins of two of the 18 mice 
that he showed to Institute Director 
Robert A. Good on March 26. But he de- 
nies that this “irrational act,” which fol- 
lowed a festive predawn breakfast of 
crépes and champagne, represented a 
willful attempt to deceive his colleagues 
into believing that he had grafted black 
skin onto white animals. He also insists 
that his reports of successfully trans- 
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planting cultured human corneas into 
rabbits were not deliberately misleading. 
Instead, Summerlin says, they were 
based on the erroneous assumption that 
animals that had actually received a cor- 
neal implant in only one eye had been 
given new corneas in both. Says he: “No 
one wishes more than I that the actual 
facts regarding the rabbits had been 
communicated to me.” 

Summerlin attributes his actions to 
“complete mental exhaustion” that 
numbed his judgment. He blames this 
breakdown on what he felt to be a fre- 
netic situation at S.K.1. At the time of 
the mouse-painting incident, Summer- 
lin, who was the youngest full-fledged 
member of the institute, was engaged 
in 25 research projects and, on Memo- 
rial Hospital's dermatology service, car- 
rying an enormous clinical load as well 
In addition, he says, he was under pres- 
sure from Good to complete numerous 
grant applications and produce signif- 
icant scientific findings. As a result, says 
Summerlin, he simply cracked. “My er- 
ror,” he insists. “was not in knowingly 
promulgating false data but rather in 
succumbing to extreme pressure placed 
on me by the institute director.” 

Summerlin may not have known 
that the ophthalmologists who worked 
with him on the corneal transplants had 
revised the protocols for the study. But 
his explanation of the mouse painting. 
which he says he tried to discuss with 
Good that same day, makes little sense 
Other aspects of Summerlin’s defense 
seem frail indeed. It is difficult to sup- 
port Summerlin’s suspicion that Good, 
who had been his mentor at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, turned on him and 
attempted to force him out of S.K.1.; as 
director of the institute, Good could have 
got rid of Summerlin without resorting 
to Machiavellian maneuvering. The di- 
rector flatly denies that he expressed dis- 
appointment at Summerlin’s failure to 
make any new observations in his first 
six months at S.K.1 

Early Doubts. Summerlin is clearly 
trying to shift the blame for his act onto 
his superior. On the other hand, though 
Good may not have directly pressured 
his protégé, his enthusiasm could have 
had that effect on Summerlin—as could 
his eager promotion of Summerlin’s 
work. In November, when Good says 
he first began to have doubts about Sum- 
merlin’s experiments, he asked the re- 
searcher to withdraw a paper submitted 
to a scientific journal. Yet despite these 
doubts, Good continued to be enthusi- 
astic about Summerlin’s work well into 
this year. In January, for example, Good 
sent Summerlin a note urging him to dis- 
cuss his work with a reporter from Med- 
ical World News, an action that hardly 
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SLOAN-KETTERING’S ROBERT GOOD 
Pressure to produce? 


Suggests suspicion. He also spoke favor- 
ably of Summerlin’s studies at a Feb- 
ruary gathering at the home of Philan- 
thropist Mary Lasker 

Sloan-Kettering staffers were gener- 
ally pleased with Good's appointment 
in 1973. But many have since been crit- 
ical of some of the changes that Good 
has brought about. They feel that his or- 
ganizational changes have merely sub- 
Stituted one set of administrative ob- 
stacles for another. There are also com- 
plaints that the peripatetic Good spends 
little time at S.K.I. and shows too little 
interest in problems his researchers may 
be encountering 

Unhealthy Atmosphere. Good is 
also blamed for the Manhattan Project 
mentality that seems to pervade S.K.I 
Most research institutions are wide- 
Open operations in which scientists free- 
ly discuss their work with their col- 
leagues. S.K.I.’s researchers tend to be 
secretive and seem to prefer to work be- 
hind closed doors 

S.K.I. scientists seem most disturbed 
by what they see as unrelenting pres- 
sure to produce. “You can’t do good re- 
search under a deadline,” says a veter- 
an staffer. “Good science takes time 
You simply cannot walk into a scien- 
tists office, place a lump of lead on his 
desk and tell him he has a month to 
turn it into gold.” Funds are indeed in 
short supply, economies must be prac- 
ticed and many researchers feel that 
they must produce quickly or perish 
That could explain why a scientist might 
be tempted to misrepresent his work. It 
should not, under any circumstances, ex- 
cuse him for doing it. 
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She has good reason to fear the dark. She has retinitis 
pigmentosa. 


This eye disease usually begins as a kind of night-blindness. 


But little by little, many of its more than 100,000 victims 
will go totally blind. 

The electronic binoculars you see here can help during the 
night-blindness stage of the illness. 

They detect light even in near-total darkness—then 
electronically amplify it so even failing eyes can see. 

We developed these binoculars with the help of the 
Government's Night Vision Laboratory. 


If you'd like to help, send your contribution to: National Retinit 


But without them, she couldnt see in the darke 





Now we're working with the National Retinitis Pigmentosa 
Foundation, to make a less expensive, pocket-sized model. 

So that more of the children and adults who become afflicted 
each day and need them, can have them. 


To us, there's a particular satisfaction in putting science to work 


for the benefit of people. 
Letting some light into darkness, where we can. 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 


Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


The best ideas are the TET 
ideas that help people. 


Pigmentosa Foundation, 8331 Mindale Circle, Baltimore, Md. 21207 
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Smoki 
moking. 
Whatare you going to do 
about it? 


Many people are against cigarettes. You've heard their arguments. 

Andeven though we're in the business of selling cigarettes, we're not 
going to advance arguments in favor of smoking. 

We simply want to discuss one irrefutable fact. 

A lot of people are still smoking cigarettes. In all likelihood, they'll 
continue to smoke cigarettes and nothing anybody has said or is likely to say 
is going to change their minds. 

Now, if you're one of these cigarette smokers, what are you going to do 
about it? You may continue to smoke your present brand. With all the enjoy- 
mentand pleasure you get from smoking it. Or if ‘tar’ and nicotine has become 
a concern to you, you may consider changing to a cigarette like Vantage. 

(Of course, there is no other cigarette quite like Vantage.) 

Vantage has a unique filter that allows rich -—— 
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flavor to come through it and yet substantially Wren 
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cuts down on ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

We want to be frank. Vantage is not the 
lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine cigarette you can buy. 
But it may well be the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine 


cigarette you will enjoy smoking. Pn VANTAGE filha 
a: 


29 Piven ClGanerres 





Vantage. It's the only cigarette 
that gives you so much taste with so 
little ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

We suggest you try a pack. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Filter: 10 mg. “tar” 0.8 mg. nicotine, Menthol: 11 mg, “tat” 0.9 mg. nicotine— 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept. '73 
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KENNETH RUSH, THE NEW U.S. ECONOMICS COORDINATOR, IN HIS WASHINGTON OFFICE 


POLICY 


Rush into the Breach 


In the remainder of this year out- 
put will be rising more rapidly, prices will 
be rising much less rapidly and the un- 
employment rate, while it will probably 
rise further, will not reach a very high 
point before it recedes.” 


With those words, President Nixon 
sought last week to reassure a nation 
that has been unnerved about the econ- 
omy. In a message to Congress, the Pres- 
ident predicted that real gross national 
product would be growing at an annual 
rate of 4% by the fourth quarter, and 
that the pace of price increases would 
slow to 7%. Although that would be a 
considerable improvement upon the 
present combination of no growth and 
double-digit inflation, the price forecast 
is a bit more pessimistic than the Ad- 
ministration’s earlier prediction of a 6% 
or less inflation rate by year's end. The 
forecast was a testament to the Admin- 
istration’s inability to devise a truly ef- 
fective anti-inflationary policy 

Since the departure of Treasury Sec- 
retary George Shultz about a month ago, 
no one has been coordinating Admin- 
istration economic planning. Last week, 
Nixon belatedly moved to fill that gap 
by naming his longtime friend Kenneth 
Rush as economic counselor to the Pres- 
ident. Rush says he will be Nixon’s “pri- 
mary adviser” and “chief spokesman” 
on economic policy 

The President has known Rush 
since 1936, when Nixon was a student 
and Rush a teacher at Duke University 
law school. Rush later became president 
of Union Carbide Corp., Ambassador to 
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West Germany and Henry Kissinger’s 
No. 2 man at the State Department 
Above all, Rush is absolutely loyal to 
the President. Earlier this year, when 
Rush was to meet a high-level delega- 
tion from Poland, a friend inquired 
“Have you seen the Poles?” Rush re- 
plied: “I have, and 40% undecided about 
the President isn’t bad at all.” (He was 
thinking, of course, of public opinion 
polls.) Rush’s most obvious drawback 
for his new job: he is not an economist 

His most important task will be to 
straighten out the Administration's eco- 
nomic planning apparatus and to close 
the public rift between new Treasury 
Secretary William Simon and Budget 
Boss Roy L. Ash. “As I see it, my job 
will be to coordinate various views and 
stimulate discussion,” says Rush. “I 
would hope that early in the game we 
would be able to start working toward 
a common decision, a consensus.” 

Baying and Yipping. No consen- 
sus is yet visible. Simon has loudly ad- 
vocated that the federal budget for fis- 
cal 1975 be slashed below the $304 
billion level proposed by Ash. Ash has 
sniffed that anyone who thought deep 
cuts were possible was “baying at the 
moon.” Council of Economic Advisers 
Chairman Herbert Stein has declared 
that he too was for substantial cuts and 
might be considered “yipping at the 
moon.” 

Last week Rush took over as chair- 
man of the daily economic-planning ses- 
sions attended by Simon, Ash and other 
top aides. Whether he will be able to 
quiet the feuding remains to be seen. Si- 


mon, for example, disputes even Rush's 
description of his duties: “The President 
has said quite specifically he did not ex- 
pect a consensus from us.” Would Rush’s 
presence have prevented the budget 
spat? “No,” says Simon. “I would still 
have felt just as strongly one way, and 
the others would have felt as strongly 
the other way.” 


CORPORATIONS 


A Savior for Lockheed 


Since last December, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. has been openly looking for 
a savior that would prevent it from final- 
ly running out of cash after three years 
of hairbreadth escapes. Late last week 
it found one: Textron Inc., the giant con- 
glomerate (1973 results: $1.9 billion 
sales, $101 million net). The investment 
banking firm of Lazard Freres put to- 
gether an involved plan under which 
Textron would pump more than $75 
million into Lockheed and receive in re- 
turn up to 45% of Lockheed’s common 
stock. Other features: major banks will 
take preferred stock in Lockheed in set- 
tlement for $300 million in loans, and 
the Federal Government will thus be re- 
leased from its guarantee to see that $250 
million of those loans are repaid 

The deal goes before both Lock- 
heed’s and Textron’s boards for approv- 
al this week and could still hit several 
snags. Over the weekend, Lazard was 
still searching for someone, presumably 
a bank or group of banks, willing to put 
an additional $25 million into Lockheed 
Also, major airlines will have to con- 
vert a number of provisional purchases 
of Lockheed’s L-1011 TriStar into firm 
orders, and the British government will 
have to commit its nationalized Rolls- 
Royce firm to make more powerful jet 
engines for an intercontinental version 
of the TriStar. If all that happens—and 
the U.S. Department of Justice over- 
looks the fact that both Lockheed and 
Textron make helicopters—the deal will 
take effect Oct. I 

The arrangement is not a merger 
Textron and Lockheed will remain sep- 
arate companies. Lockheed talked out- 
right merger with several companies, in- 
cluding General Dynamics, but found 
no firm willing to give Lockheed an 
open-ended call on its assets. No won- 
der. Lockheed lost $119 million in 1969 
and 1970 combined. Last year it earned 
a mere $17 million on sales of $2.8 bil- 
lion, and cash from delivery of TriStars 
is still coming in too slowly to cover pro- 
duction expenses. Though it is not cer- 
tain that even Textron’s aid will save 
Lockheed in the long run, Lockheed of- 
ficials do seem to have demonstrated 
once again their remarkable talent for 
finding ways to keep the company alive 
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Those Skyrocketing Interest Rates 


Much as Benjamin Franklin might 
have abhorred the idea, debt has become 
the 20th century American way of life. 
The entire US. financial system is elab- 
orately geared to keep money moving 
in vast quantities from lenders to bor- 
rowers. Nearly everyone operates on the 
almost unconscious assumption that 
there is plenty of money available to bor- 
row at interest rates he can afford: busi- 
nessmen who launch, expand or mod- 
ernize enterprises: public officials who 
schedule the building of roads, schools, 
parks; consumers who plan purchases 
of houses, cars, even college educations. 
Yet in recent months that comforting 
belief has been shaken by a skyrocketing 
rise in interest rates to peaks that would 
have seemed a nightmarish fantasy only 
two years ago. Some interest rates, in 
fact, are at levels unmatched since the 
Civil War. The most startling statistic: 
the “prime” rate that banks charge to 
their most credit-worthy business cus- 
tomers has jumped to a level of 114% 
to 114%. the highest ever. 

The runaway spiral has already gone 
far to dim two parts of the American 
dream: young couples with skimpy sav- 
ings are finding it all but impossible to 
buy a home, and would-be entrepre- 
neurs are unable to get the credit they 
need to start businesses of their own. 
Small businesses generally are having 
trouble borrowing to expand or in some 
cases even keep going. Most big busi- 
nesses can still get credit—indeed, their 
excessive borrowing is a major cause of 
the present squeeze. But electric-power 
companies, which must regularly go to 
the bond market to borrow the funds re- 
quired to expand and maintain their sys- 
tems, are in deep trouble as investors 
demand higher and higher interest rates. 

Stretched Out. Savings and loan 
associations, which supply most of the 
nation’s mortgage money, cannot com- 
pete with commercial banks for funds 
in an era of high interest; some are strug- 
gling just to survive. Banks themselves, 
though collecting handsome interest on 
loans, are being forced to borrow fever- 
ishly—from individual savers, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, each other—to meet loan 
demand. Summing up the situation, 
George McKinney, senior vice president 
of New York’s Irving Trust Co., says, 
“There is no question that the financial 
structure is stretched out. There’s bound 
to be an adjustment, and inevitably some 
companies won't make it.” 

Some debt-laden companies are al- 
ready not making it; the high cost of 
loans has contributed to a sizable in- 
crease in business bankruptcies so far 
this year. The most spectacular case: 
partly because of the difficulty of get- 
ling credit at an affordable cost, Inter- 
state Stores Inc. filed for reorganization 
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two weeks ago under the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act. It owed $195 million. 

Such troubles are not unprecedent- 
ed. In fact, bouts of scarce credit and 
high interest rates are apparently be- 
coming a recurrent feature of the U.S. 
economy. The present one is the third 
in the past eight years. Rarely if ever, 
though, have interest rates risen so far 
so fast. The bank prime rate was 84% 
as recently as early March, and below 
5% in early 1972. Even the official rate 
of 114% to 114% today understates the 
real cost of money. Because banks re- 
quire business borrowers to keep part 
of their loans on deposit, the effective in- 
terest rate on the money that prime-rate 
borrowers actually get to use is closer to 
14%. For many small businessmen with- 
out the credentials to get the prime rate, 
interest charges range up to 15%, 16% 
or even more—when loans are available. 

Exempt Loans. As recently as mid- 
February, the New York State Urban 
Development Corporation sold an issue 
of short-term notes for a 4.74% interest 
rate. Last week it tried to market $100 
million in similar notes to get funds for 
construction of low- and middle-income 
housing—and discovered that it would 
have to pay 8% or more to sell them. 
That is all the more astounding consid- 
ering that interest on these loans is ex- 
empt from federal income taxes, For a 
lender who is in the 50°% income-tax 
bracket, an 8% yield on a tax-exempt 
note is equal to a 16° rate on a taxable 
loan. Outraged, the state agency with- 
drew the notes from the market. 

As short-term interest rates rocket 
upward, corporations are also being 
forced to pay higher interest on the 
bonds they issue for 20- or 30-year pe- 
riods. As recently as six months ago, 
such bonds sold for a rate of 7.9%. 
Last week Ohio Power Co. tried to sell 
$150 million in bonds at a 104% rate 
but even then had difficulty in attract- 
ing lenders. 

Just how high these rates are can 
be appreciated only in historical per- 
spective—and not very long perspective 
either. Though interest rates in the U.S 
have always moved up and down mer- 
curially, their general range has been 
far below today’s. In 1964, for instance, 
President Lyndon Johnson expressed 
worry about an increase in the bank 
prime rate—to 4%%. well under half of 
today’s 114%%-11%% range. Only about 
a year ago, when major banks raised the 
prime by half a percentage point, to 
6%4°,. Federal Reserve Chairman Ar- 
thur Burns summoned the country’s top 
bankers to Washington for a stern bawl- 
ing-out and succeeded in getting the in- 
crease partially rolled back. 

Fortunately, most bankers and 
economists agree that the present zoom 


in interest rates is about reaching its apo- 
gee. Yet how soon, how far, and even if 
they will fall again are subjects of sharp 
dispute. Predictions of where the prime 
rate will be by year’s end range all the 
way from 6% to 12%. Best guess: rates 
will gradually trail down to about 8% 
by year’s end. 

That interest rates should be rising 
at all now is one of the most dismal sur- 
prises of a troubled economic year. In- 
terest basically is the price of borrowed 
money and, like many other prices, it 
fluctuates with supply and demand. The 
more people and companies there are 
that want to borrow, and the less lend- 
able money there is to meet their de- 
mand, the higher the interest rate goes. 
Rates shot up last year, but that was to 
be expected in an inflationary boom. At 
the start of this year, as the energy cri- 
sis hit hard, interest rates began to come 
down (see chart page 78). The almost 
unanimous view among money-market 
experts was that they would drop fur- 
ther as the economy slowed. 

The economy has slowed all right. 
In the first quarter, the nation’s produc- 
tion of goods and services actually 
dropped at an annual rate of 6.3°, the 
steepest fall in 16 years. The general ex- 
pectation is that the current quarter will 
show little if any real growth. The rea- 
sons why interest rates have gone up, 
rather than down, constitute a prize ex- 
ample of how persistent inflation dis- 
torts all classic economic relationships 

A Plague. Despite the economic 
slowdown, inflation, propelled largely 
by a spiral in food and fuel prices, has 
accelerated to double-digit rates. During 
the twelve months ended in April, U.S 
retail prices rose a blistering 10.2°. In- 
flation and interest rates are intimately 
connected; in fact, it would be only a 
slight oversimplification to say that in- 
terest rates are high because inflation 
is rapid. 

The problem is by no means restrict- 
ed to the U.S. Ballooning prices have be- 
come a worldwide plague, driving up the 
cost of borrowing everywhere. In Italy, 
for example, the equivalent of the Amer- 
ican prime rate is 144%, in Britain 
14%. in France 13%, in Germany 
124%, and in The Netherlands 114% 
“Internationally and nationally, there is 
danger of money panic and crisis,” says 
Robert Triffin, a member of TIME’s 
Board of Economists and a specialist in 
international monetary affairs. 

A rule of thumb in U.S. money mar- 
kets is that the “real” interest rate on 
loans is 3°¢; the actual rate charged is 
3%, plus whatever lenders expect the 
rate of inflation to be. Thus, if lenders 
expect 6° inflation, they will demand 
a 9% interest rate. Viewed in this light, 
interest rates have not even caught up 
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with the pace of price increases. If in- 
flation were to continue at 10%, a bank 
prime rate of 114% would yield a real 
return of only 114%, v. the historic 3%. 
Inflation has also prompted busi- 
nessmen to step up their loan demands, 
despite the slack in the economy. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1974, com- 
mercial and industrial loans made by 
all U.S. banks rose by $13.6 billion, from 
$158.4 billion to $172 billion. If contin- 
ued for the full year, that pace would re- 
sult in a staggering rise of $45.8 billion 
in business loans. Many companies have 
borrowed to meet inflation-bloated op- 
erating costs: it takes about 10% more 
money now to do the same amount of 
business as in the comparable period of 
1973. Others sought funds to pay for new 


. plants, equipment and expensive inven- 


F tories of metals and other raw materi- 


als before prices and construction costs 
went even higher. Still others decided 
to borrow money they would not need 
until later, on the theory that they could 
always repay the loans in inflation- 
cheapened dollars. 

Rates Down. The final reason for 
the interest-rate rise has been a deter- 
mined stand by Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Burns, the same Arthur Burns who 


5 j fought last year to keep interest rates 
‘down. Six weeks ago he bluntly de- 


clared that the Federal Reserve would 
not pump enough money into the bank- 


_ ing system to accommodate the infla- 


tionary “explosion” of loan demand. 
He acted in full knowledge that hold- 
ing the growth of the nation’s money 
supply to a relatively tight annual rate 


. of 6% would set interest rates soaring 


as the surging loan demand bumped 
up against an inadequate supply of lend- 


# = able funds. Last week, in a college com- 
mencement address, he repeated his 
; position in some of the scariest lan- 


guage he has ever used. “The gravity 
of our current inflationary problem can 
hardly be overestimated,” he said. “If 
past experience is any guide, the fu- 
ture of our country is in jeopardy.” He 
added that the potential consequences 


* of continuing rapid inflation “threaten 


the very foundations of our society.” 

Without question, Burns’ course is 
risky, painful, courageous and correct 
To shovel out enough money to meet 
the surge in loan demand would indeed 
be to finance still faster price increases. 
Past rises in interest rates have provoked 
outraged screams from Congress and 
heavy pressure from Administrations on 
the independent Federal Reserve to 
pour out more money. Now, Adminis- 
tration policy-makers are leaving Burns 
free to pursue his stern course, and even 
some liberal Congressmen have been 
uncharacteristically quiet. 

To some extent, the lack of oppo- 
sition may reflect a sophisticated public 
understanding that runaway inflation is 
an even greater evil than that old bére 
noire, excessive interest. To a distressing 
degree, it also reflects a paucity of ideas 
in the Nixon Administration as to what 
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ALISHA FALL & FRIEND IN ILLINOIS 
The impossible dream. 


else to do to fight inflation. That lack 
has left the Federal Reserve to carry on 
the battle almost singlehanded. The Ad- 
ministration has let wage-price controls 
die, and its budget policy has been less 
than restrictive. Burns, who clearly re- 
sents having the main responsibility for 
curbing inflation forced on the Federal 
Reserve, pointed out in his commence- 
ment address that Government spend- 
ing in the past five years has increased 
50°, and budget deficits over that pe- 
riod have totaled a thumping $100 bil- 
lion. “In financing this deficit, and also 
in meeting huge demands for credit by 
businessmen and consumers, tremen- 
dous pressures have been placed on our 
credit mechanisms,” he said. 

Though frightening, Burns’ remarks 
are accurate in describing the strains 
resulting from the present money pinch 
and interest surge. As always. housing 
is being hammered hardest, because 
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both the building and the sale of hous- 
es are financed almost entirely on bor- 
rowed money. In the first four months 
of 1974, housing starts limped along at 
an average annual rate of 1.6 million, 
30% below a year earlier, and pros- 
pects for a recovery are getting stead- 
ily dimmer 

As banks conserve cash for loans to 
their biggest corporate customers, home 
builders are among the businessmen 
who have the most trouble getting loans 
and have to pay the most for them. Un- 
able to meet their bills, 440 builders in 
the U:S. failed in the first quarter, leav- 
ing unpaid debts of $131 million—more 
than double the liabilities of bankrupt 
builders a year earlier. More recently, 
Woodmoor Corp., builder of a 3,200- 
acre development outside Denver, filed 
for a bankruptcy reorganization with 32 
town houses and a golf course complet- 
ed. A few years ago, Woodmoor had ar- 
ranged financing at a rate 5% above the 
bank prime rate, which seemed toler- 
able then. With the bank prime rate now 
114%, it has become a price the com- 
pany simply cannot pay 

Higher Yield. For many would-be 
home buyers, mortgage money is becom- 
ing unavailable at any price. Reason 
savings and loan associations and sav- 
ings banks, two prime sources of mort- 
gage loans, are running out of money to 
lend. For complex legal and technical 
reasons, these “thrift institutions” can- 
not usually pay more than about 6% in 
order to attract deposits. Depositors 
have been pulling out their money in 
order to buy higher-yielding invest- 
ments, such as Treasury bills, which re- 
cently have paid up to 8%% 

In April savings banks lost $650 mil- 
lion in deposits, and S and Ls $335 mil- 
lion. Withdrawals probably continued 
through May at about the same rate 
James Kemp, counsel to the Illinois Sav- 
ings and Loan Commission, estimates 
that half of his state’s 500 S and Ls are 
refusing to make any new mortgage 
loans with less than a 30% to 40% down 
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payment. For small S and Ls, the money 
drought is a disaster. Dalton Long, loan 
officer at Atlanta's Decatur Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan, is convinced that “some 
could be wiped out.” 

Typical of the home-buying victims 
is Dick Santos, 25, a payroll clerk for 
Honeywell in Boston. For years he op- 
erated a small business after work to 
bring his income to $10,000 a year and 
scrape together $2,000 in savings. He 
and his wife Patty hoped to use that as 
the down payment on a house costing 
about $23,000 that could be bought on 
a Veterans Administration-guaranteed 
mortgage with monthly payments of 
around $200. The family finally found 
a likely house, and then went to eight 
lending institutions for financing. Only 
two of the lenders even bothered to let 
Santos fill out an application, and those 
two rejected him. Embittered, Santos re- 
marks, “It’s like we're on the outside of 
this country looking in.” 

Running Ouvut. Banks’ stringent 
home-loan policies are also demolishing 
the plans of real estate speculators like 
Bostonian Clark Frazier, a 33-year-old 
computer programmer who bought a 
brownstone cheaply, spent heavily to 
renovate it, and ran out of money after 
rendering only three of the four apart- 
ments livable. Now he cannot get a loan 
to complete the renovation and has piled 
up $13,000 in unpaid debts. “I don't 
know what I'm going to do,” he says 

Interest rates on car loans, vacation 
loans, personal loans and the like have 
always been high (up to an effective 18% 
or more), and most banks say that they 
are not turning away borrowers—at 
least, not those who have savings ac- 
counts at the bank from which they seek 
a loan. Still, some banks are tightening 
up their consumer-loan standards. In 
Atlanta, Trust Co. of Georgia has 
stopped making new revolving credit 
loans, the kind that enables a consumer 
to borrow up to a certain amount, re- 
pay part of the loan, then have the 
amount he has repaid become available 
to be borrowed again. A year ago, the 
bank required a car buyer to have a 
monthly income six times as large as 
the loan payments. Now his income 
must be eight times the payments. Da- 
vid A. Brooks, vice president of First 
National Bank of Chicago, reflects the 
attitude of many bankers toward con- 
sumer loans: “We are not aggressively 
seeking new relationships at this time.” 

Any problems that consumers have 
in getting nonmortgage loans are small 
in comparison with the difficulty of bor- 
rowing to launch a small business, ex- 
pand it or keep it going. In Troy, Mich., 
Mrs. Alisha Fall, a onetime teacher who 
now directs a day-care center for a na- 
tional chain, has had to put off her am- 
bition to open her own day-care center 
for the children of working parents. “I'd 
need $60,000 for the building, installa- 
tions and the rest,” she says. “That 
translates to about 30% down in today’s 
market and, with an 11%-plus interest 
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Presenting the 
84 mpg Volkswagen. 


Since all the car manufacturers are conduct- 


ing their own mileage tests these days, we at 
Volkswagen thought we'd conduct one too. 


So we modified our body—and our engine. 


And, of course, we got someone who didn't 
weigh much to drive. 


Lo and behold, we got 84 miles per gallon! 

Ridiculous? Nobody normally drives like this? 
Of course. That's precisely our point. 

Nobody normally drives like most ® 
of those tests you're seeing. 

Volkswagen: An honest 25*miles per gallon. 
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rate, it’s just an impossible dream.” Ber- 
nard Zvirman, co-owner of a restaurant- 
hardware business in Pittsburgh, says, 
“It is just about impossible for a chef to 
leave his place of employment and open 
his own restaurant.” With high interest 
rates piled on top of other costs, he es- 
timates that it now requires $3,000 a seat 
to open even a modest dining room, dou- 
ble the cost ten years ago. 

Ronald Sienko, president of Sienko 
Consultants in Newton, Conn., recently 
designed a device that substantially cuts 
the cost of measuring water levels in res- 
ervoirs and pipelines. Early this year he 
borrowed $20,000 on a personal note at 
11.43% interest, built ten machines and 
sold them all. Since then, he has had 
220 inquiries about the device from cit- 
ies and towns round the country, but he 
cannot raise the money to make more 
than about 20 additional machines, ex- 
cept at prohibitive cost. “I tell the banks 
I need $50,000 to $100,000 to get this 
thing going, and I tell them it will take 
about two years to make it profitable,” 
says Sienko. “The banks tell me it is 
not even worth looking for credit.” 

Fire Sale. Small businessmen who 
need to borrow to keep going at all are 
increasingly turning to underworld loan 
sharks for credit, reports Ralph Saler- 
no, chief rackets investigator for the dis- 
trict attorney of Queens County in New 
York City. The “vigorish,” or interest 
rate, on these loans makes the bank 
prime look like a fire-sale bargain: $300 
on $1,000 borrowed for 13 weeks, or 
120% a year; $150 a week on a $5,000 
loan, or 156% a year. The loan sharks 
are sophisticated operators who keep 
close tab on the legitimate money mar- 
kets and often cite the latest jump in 
the bank prime or in bond-market rates 
in order to convince reluctant customers 
that they cannot get credit elsewhere. 
The loan sharks will take on poor risks; 
but if a customer falls behind in his pay- 
ments, he faces a lot more than a dun- 
ning note. 

If interest rates stay at their pres- 
ent levels for a long time and the cred- 
it pinch intensifies, much more serious 
strains on the economy could result, Al- 
ready the cash ratio—money available 
compared with debt—of U.S. corpora- 
tions is down to its lowest level since 
World War II at least. In this year’s 
first quarter, corporations had only 17¢ 
in cash for each $1 of current debt, a 
drop of 3¢ from the end of 1972. As 
yet, no bankruptcies as spectacular as 
the 1970 crash of the Penn Central are 
in sight; but if the squeeze continues, 
even big companies could have trouble 
paying their bills. 

A more subtle but very real threat 
is that companies will be unable to raise 
the vast sums of capital they will need 
to expand capacity so that they can re- 
lieve shortages of oil, steel, paper and 
other products. For that, corporations 
need not the short-term funds they can 
borrow at the bank prime but the long- 
term money raised by selling new issues 
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of bonds or stock. But as towering in- 
terest rates make bond issues costly, they 
also depress the stock market by luring 
money away into such high-yielding in- 
vestments as bank certificates of depos- 
it. The Dow Jones industrial average last 
week fell below 800 for the first time in 
five months and closed at 802.17, down 
24% from its January 1973 peak of 1050. 

The troubles of the electric-power 
companies are a prime illustration of 
what could happen to other industries 
if there is a further general drying up of 
credit. The utilities are in constant need 
of capital because by law they are re- 
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quired to expand their systems contin- 
ually to serve the needs of a growing 
population. By one estimate, they will 
need $66 billion in new money between 
now and 1978. But the utilities have been 
pinched by soaring fuel costs and en- 
ergy-conservation programs, and are 
having trouble selling bonds at interest 
rates they can afford. Two weeks ago, 
Florida Power & Light could sell only 
about half of a $100 million issue that 
paid interest at 8%%. Nor do utilities 
have much chance of successfully sell- 
ing new stock issues. When Consol- 
idated Edison of New York skipped 
its first-quarter dividend, its action de- 


pressed the prices of all utility stocks. 
Robert Nathan, a consultant to util- 
ities and member of TIME’s Board of 
Economists, suggests that if utilities are 
not allowed to raise their rates faster, 
their financing problems could become 
so severe that the only way out would 
be to turn over their systems to state 
and local governments—a course that 
Chairman Charles Luce does not rule 
out for Con Ed. 

Delicate Line. Happily, the chances 
are that the nation can escape a long, in- 
tense money squeeze. Arthur Burns well 
knows that the Federal Reserve must 
walk a risky and agonizingly delicate 
line, keeping a rein on credit tight 
enough to avoid feeding inflation while 
still putting out enough money to keep 
the economy from tumbling into reces- 
sion. He has pledged to avoid a “credit 
crunch” (a situation in which loans be- 
come unavailable for any purpose) and 
to bail out any banks that get into trou- 
ble, even if that means increasing the na- 
tion’s money supply faster than he would 
like. In the past few weeks, in fact, the 
Federal Reserve has lent $1 billion to 
Franklin National, a New York bank 
that had to omit its dividend because of 
heavy losses it had suffered speculating 
in foreign currency. 

Moneymen are also cheered by a re- 
cent sharp plunge in some commodity 
prices. Wheat, for example, dropped 
from $6.11 per bushel in February to 
$3.62 last week, beef cattle from $46.25 
per hundredweight to $38.90, and steel 
scrap from $115 per ton to $100. If these 
drops continue, economists believe, cor- 
porations will stop scrambling to bor- 
row in order to stockpile raw materials. 
Indeed, they may sell off some of their 
present inventories and start repaying 
their loans. 

The US. could take other steps to 
ease the pain and strain of high interest 
rates and credit scarcity. More banks 
could and should start saying no to large 
companies that seek loans they do not 
really need, rather than pinching off 
credit to small businesses and scram- 
bling to come up with the money to sat- 
isfy the big borrowers. Congress should 
enact an Administration-sponsored bill 
that would enable savings and loans to 
make consumer loans and enter other 
fields now reserved to banks. If they 
could make money from a broader range 
of services, Sand Ls could compete more 
effectively with banks for funds. 

These are at best palliative measures 
though, and an 8% prime rate by year’s 
end would still be high by any standards 
except today’s. A real and lasting drop 
in interest rates must await the discov- 
ery of what no industrial nation has yet 
been able to find: an effective strategy 
for fighting inflation that does not run 
the risk of producing intolerable unem- 
ployment. The lesson of the current in- 
terest troubles could not be more pain- 
fully clear: double-digit inflation equals 
skyrocketing interest rates; and until in- 
flation goes down, rates will stay up. 
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re are more perfect days in Spring to give a Little diamond raindrop umbrellas, in a variety 
gift of diamonds than in any other season. of styles are priced from less than $70 to $200* at 
And diamond jewelry doesn’t have to be expensive participating jewelers. An umbrella pin makes a perfect 
to perfectly express your love. gift of Spring. 


Right now, your jeweler can show you his special For the names of the participating jewelers in 
“Rite of Spring” collection of exciting, new diamond jew- your area who can show you an umbrella pin, call 
elry (like the pieces you see here, all priced under $500*). —_ (toll-free) 800-243-6000. 


Give a gift of diamonds on a perfect Spring day. 
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Whats more enjoyable than a whisky thats always in good tast ste? Thats why 
Windsor People include Windsor Canadian in every social occasion. It's the 
smoothest whisky ever to come out of Canada! 
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Great catch! This Minn Kota electric 
fishing motor even has a light for night 
time fishing trips. Windsor People find 
it small enough to fit a car trunk, light 
enough to carry. See details at right 
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Argus/Cosina XL Movie Camera. 
Indoor movies with 
out movie lights 
Very fast f/1.2 

ens, focuses from 
5 feet to infinity, 
fetachable pistol grip, 
through-the-lens meter 
ing, that uses film with 
ASA speeds of 25 to 
160, including new high-speed Ektachrome 
Many, many extras that are found on more 
expensive cameras. Retail: $249.95. With 
oupon: $179.95 


Model 35 Electric Fishing i 
Motor by Minn Kota. ae 
3-speed motor, 10-position ® 


bracket, double clamps, 30-inch 

chrome shaft, twist-grip thrust 

control, forward-reverse switch 

on head and low amp night light =|} 

for nighttime fishing. Small ‘ 
enough to fit in car trunk. Light 

enough to carry. Retail: $79.95 

With coupon: $59.95 : 


Empire #253 7x-15x, 35mm 
Manual Zoom by JASON. ’ 


Its like having nine binoculars in one. Power- 


ful lever zoom gives you full range of power 







tip change for 7,80r9 
power for full viewin 
a field of viewo 
300’ at 7x at 1,000 
yards...then ZOOM 


ups. Lightweight and 
compact plus fully 
coated optical system and 35mm objectives 


Flexomatic rubber eyecups and a handsome, 


protective carrying case. Retail: $69.95 
With coupon: $49.95 
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Taking Mass from Class 


“Class actions have sprouted and 
multiplied like the leaves of the green 
bay tree,” groused Federal Appeals 
Judge Harold Medina in 1973. He had 
just heard one of the numerous appeals 
that have marked the course of the un- 
disputed king of mass class actions: the 
complex lawsuit brought by New York 
Shoe Salesman Morton Eisen on behalf 
of all persons who had bought or sold 
odd lots of stock (less than 100 shares) 
on the New York Stock Exchange be- 
tween 1962 and 1966. Last week, eight 
years after Eisen was first filed, the Su- 
preme Court handed down a final rul- 
ing on the suit—and effectively defoli- 
ated Medina’s bay tree. From now on, 
class actions on behalf of large numbers 
of plaintiffs who have each suffered sim- 
ilar small losses will have practically no 
chance of succeeding. 

In his suit, Eisen claimed that the 
two brokerage firms then in control of 
odd-lot trading—Carlisle & Jacquelin 
and DeCoppet & Doremus—had en- 
gaged in illegal price-fixing that slight- 
ly increased the fee for each transaction. 
Eisen figured that he himself was only 
entitled to $70 in damages, but the total 
possible damage award to the likely 2 
million other potential members of the 
class was estimated to be at least $7.8 
million. Eisen’s problem was to satisfy 
a judge that the huge, unwieldy group 
of odd-lot traders could be managed un- 
der precise rules authorized by Congress. 
Those rules were designed to ensure that 
all potential members of a class actu- 
ally share the same interest. One key 
provision: each class member must be 
notified about the suit so that he may 
opt out or hire a lawyer to represent his 
viewpoint. 

Bad Burden. With millions of pos- 
sible Eisen members, it was little won- 
der that one judge pronounced the suit 
a “Frankenstein monster posing as a 
class action.” Lower courts ruling on Ei- 
sen’s suit did seek to interpret the rules 
as liberally as possible so that narrow 
technicalities would not derail an oth- 
erwise valid consumer claim. But the Su- 
preme Court Justices last week conclud- 
ed unanimously that the plaintiff had 
to give individual notice to “all class 
members who can be identified with rea- 
sonable effort.” The requirement, said 
Justice Lewis Powell for the court, “is 
not a discretionary consideration to be 
waived in a particular case.” Further- 
more, said Powell, the plaintiff must 
bear the costs of notification. 

The twin requirements impose a 
crushing burden. For Eisen, such costs 
could come to $272,000. If he were lat- 
er to win, he could recover that expense 
as well as damages, but the initial out- 
lay would have been prohibitive for a 
shoe salesman who makes $300 a week. 











The ruling still leaves open the possi- 
bility of smaller class actions, in which 
there are fewer and more easily acces- 
sible members. But the complex legal is- 
sues involved in many class actions often 
mean lawyers’ fees that only a large 
number of plaintiffs can afford. “In a 
sense,” says Attorney Raymond Bonner 
of Public Citizens Litigation Group, 
“what's happened here is that it’s bet- 
ter for business to cheat a million peo- 
ple out of a dollar each than to cheat 
one person out of $1 million.” Which is 


OSCAR ABOLAFIA 





EISEN AFTER LAST WEEK'S DECISION 
Prohibitive for a shoe salesman. 


to say that suits like Eisen’s, which have 
attacked hotel overcharges, credit-card 
finance charges and preferential air-fare 
charges for youths, are now apparently 
out of the question for all but the very 
wealthy. 


A Fool for a Client 


Charged with taking $850 in rent de- 
posits for houses he did not own, Don- 
ald Rowell, 31, decided that he could 
do a better job with his defense than 
could Alice Rucker, his court-appointed 
attorney. So the Detroit defendant took 
over his case and put an unusual wit- 
ness on the stand, none other than Law- 
yer Rucker. Now, asked self-appointed 
Attorney Rowell in his best courtroom 
manner, “have I ever lied to you?” 

Witness Rucker: Do you really want 
me to answer that? 

Attorney Rowell: Yes, 1 do. 

Witness Rucker: Mr. Rowell, you 
have lied to me so many different times 
I cannot even begin to count them 

Guilty, said the jury. Six and a half 
to ten years, said the judge. Next case. 
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Images of America Before Its Fall 


In American photography, Ansel 
Adams is the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain: a grizzle-bearded septuagenarian, 
wrinkled and piercing of eye, toting his 
tripod through the redwoods. It was al- 
most 60 years ago that Adams, a teen- 
age music student from San Francisco, 
took a box Brownie with him on a va- 
cation in the Yosemite Valley and start- 
ed clicking away at its prodigious crags 
Since then he has become one of the 
most respected photographers and 
teachers in America, laden with honors 
and pursued by collectors. (His own se- 
lection of his work, with a foreword by 
Pulitzer Prizewinner Wallace Stegner, 
will be published by New York Graph- 
ic Society in September.) Adams, who 
joined the Sierra Club in 1920, has also 
had a substantial role in spreading the 
gospel of ecology and conservation 

His present retrospective of 156 
prints at New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art (through June 30) consists 
almost wholly of landscape photo- 
graphs. He has appropriated Yosemite 
and some of the more picturesque and 
wind-blown surfaces of Northern Cal- 
ifornia and the Southwest as his own, 
by territorial right of imagery. His pic- 
tures include some of the grand clichés 
of modern American photography, but 
they are clichés Adams has a prescrip- 
tive right to, since he invented them 
What Edward Weston did for driftwood 
and bell peppers Ansel Adams did for 
mountains, rivers and rocks: recording 
them with a grave and highly deliber- 
ate formal density, he gave their imag- 
es an extraordinary presence that hov- 
ers at the edge of abstraction. In the 
process he became the last practitioner 
ofa 19th century mode—epic landscape 

Rock Cathedrals. Photographs like 
that of Mount Williamson, with its tum- 
bled granitic boulders and slanting ca- 
thedral illumination in the sky—as if 
God had accepted Adams as his art di- 
rector—have been instrumental in fix- 
ing the idea of “wilderness” for two gen- 
erations of Americans. Probably half the 
millions of frames of Tri-X and Polar- 
oid that tourists expose in Yosemite each 
season are homages, conscious or not, 
to Adams—sentiment imitating art in 
the presence of nature. Just as the trav- 
eling painters of the past century like Al- 
bert Bierstadt and Thomas Moran im- 
posed a particular vision of the West on 
our ancestors, Adams has imposed his 
on us. It is still America before its fall, 
a rugged paradise unmarred by the nas- 





A sampling of Ansel Adams. From top: 
“Sand Dunes,” c. 1950; 

“Grave Markers and Rainbow,” c. 1956; 
“Mount Williamson,” 1944; 

“Grass and Pool,” 1960. 


ty litter and twitter of Homo sapiens 
No living photographer of landscape 
seems able to match the amplitude of 
Adams’ work—those vast and feathered 
skies, those muscular loops of river, 
those cannon-ball moons gravely pre- 
siding over cliffs and rocks that, in their 
solidity of tone, seem like concretions 
of geological time. 

“Awoke in a kind of vision,” he jot- 
ted in his diary in 1931. “It was like the 
Annunciation! Suddenly I saw what 
photography could be... a tremendous- 
ly potent pure art form.” His effort was 
to take photography away from its doc- 
umentary role. A kind of ecstatic nature 
worship has provided the impetus for 
Adams’ work since the "30s, not only on 
the large scale but on the small as well 
witness an image of stems floating on 
black water, a pattern as subtle and vi- 
vacious as those of old Japanese textiles 

Pickled in Nostalgia. In the mean- 
time, of course, photography has gone 
in other, less romantic directions, of 
which Adams is intolerant. “Whenever 
I see a picture of a garbage dump,” he 
huffed to a reporter during a New York 
visit in 1972, “I am not the least bit 
moved. I have a garbage dump; I could 
take a photograph of my ash can that 
would be just as revolting as anything 
you can get here in Harlem.” No won- 
der Adams’ ideas about his art seem 
quite pickled in nostalgia to a genera- 
tion of younger photographers whose 
sensibilities are roused by the urban 
mess, from trash to glitter. Adams’ work 
is criticized for being indifferent to the 
flow of historical time and documentary 
“relevance,” a recognized exception be- 
ing the photos he took of Japanese 
Americans persecuted in the anti- Nisei 
hysteria during World War II 

But there is one area in which ad- 
miration for Adams’ work is universal 
his command of tonal range on his 
prints. “The negative is the score,” he 
says, “the print is the performance.” Ad- 
ams can do things with a print that are 
the despair of professional developers 
his ability to bring out every nuance of 
tone within a shadow, gray overlapping 
black, so that each detail of form is both 
implicit and simultaneously present, is 
astounding. The difference of quality be- 
tween an Adams print and one made 
by a studio from an Adams negative is 
just as evident as the difference between 
a first and a tenth edition of an etching 
It is the responsiveness of his printing, 
combined with his long wait at the view 
finder, that gives Adams’ handmade 
landscapes their unique and poetic clar- 
ity. Ifhe isan anachronism, as some crit- 
ics claim, Adams remains the most 
commanding anachronism in modern 
camera work ® Robert Hughes 
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with Raleigh. | 
And discover really satisfying tobacco tast Introducing 
y ying Raleigh Extra Milds 
Taking pictures is easy with the Mild natural flavor 
Carefree Argus 110 Pocket Lowered tar 
Camera. Get sharp 3%" X 4%" 
color prints. Yours for free B&W eee 





coupons, the valuable extra on 

every pack of Raleigh 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 

for your free Gift Catalog: Extra Milds, 14 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC 

Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201 method; Filter Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine; Longs, 18 mg. 
“tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept.'73 
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Every martini goes down one way or another. 
Only the white rum martini glides down. 


Read why in the column opposite this page.@r 





Suc your martini goes down. 
They all do. The question is — how? 

Are those first few sips some- 
what of a hurdle? 

A martini made with white 
rum from Puerto Rico doesn't put 
any hurdles in your way. The first sip 
is smooth. The second sip is smooth. 
And it goes on like that until you 
reach the bottom of the glass. 

Even so, some will still scoff ac 
the white rum martini. 


Large-scale taste test 
helps quiet skeptics. 

For these people we authorized 
a special study to test white rum 
against gin and vodka. And we tested 
them in their purest form. Straight. 





Gin, vodka and white rum, as they were tested, For 
a report on how white rum beat gin and vodka on 
smoothness and taste, write: “Rum Research”, 35th 
floor, 51 W. 51st St., New York, N.Y. 10019. 

Some 500 drinkers in 20 major 
cities participated. They were given 
no clue as to what they were drinking. 
And they certainly couldn’ tell by 
looking. You see, white rum is every 
bit as clear as gin and vodka. 

There was a definite preference 
for the taste of white rum. Over gin. 
And over vodka. 

The reason given most often 
for their preference was smoothness. 
Interestingly enough, we age white 
rum for just that purpose. Every drop 
of every brand of white rum from 
Puerto Rico is aged for no less than 
one year — by law. 


Decide for yourself. 


Have a white rum martini 
every night for seven nights. Let 
thar delicious smoothness grow on 
you. Then try going back to a 
martini made with gin or vodka. 

It'll go down. One way or 
another Only now you'll know 
what we mean when we say the 
white rum martini is the only 
martini that glides down. 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 
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Ebullient Heist 


THUNDERBOLT AND LIGHTFOOT 
Directed and Written by MICHAEL CIMINO 


The star is Clint Eastwood, and this 
looks, at first glance, like his usual ac- 
tion feature. He plays a professional 
heist artist nicknamed Thunderbolt, 
who is hiding out after a big job and 
falls in with a fast-talking kid (Jeff 
Bridges). They bump around Montana, 
pursued by two of Eastwood's cronies 
(George Kennedy, Geoffrey Lewis) who 
had a hand in the Montana Armored 
robbery a couple years back and are 
looking for their share of the take. The 
take, however, has vanished, along with 
the one-room pioneer schoolhouse in 
which it was stashed. 

The kid, Lightfoot, gets the idea first. 
They all need the money, and they could 





Shellbursts of lunacy. 


use the fun. Why not pull another job? 
Hit Montana Armored (a depository for 
banks) one more time, duplicating the 
previous plan to the letter. No one would 
ever expect it. 

The best thing, likewise, about 
Thunderbolt and Lightfoot is its quality 
of going over familiar territory and com- 
ing up with things never quite expect- 
ed, This is Director-Writer Michael 
Cimino’s first film, and he demonstrates 
a scrupulously controlled style that lends 
sinew even to such usually dreary scenes 
as the preparations for the robbery and 
strategies of escape. 

In his feeling for the almost reflex- 
ive defenses of masculine camaraderie 
and for its excesses, with his eye and 
grudging affection for Western lowlife, 
Cimino has an obvious affinity for the 
work of Sam Peckinpah. What really 
animates Thunderbolt and Lightfoot, 





though, and makes it distinctive is its 
shellbursts of lunatic comedy. Thunder- 
bolt and the kid hitch a ride with a crazy 
who has the exhaust pipe of the car 
channeled up into the back seat, a caged 
raccoon riding in the front seat, and a 
couple dozen rabbits stashed in the 
trunk. “What am I going to do with all 
these rabbits?” he bellows, opening up 
the trunk and blasting away at them 
with his shotgun, which he also com- 
mences to turn on Thunderbolt and 
Lightfoot. This movie adeptly creates 
the sort of antic cartoon world where 
crooks case the getaway route in ice- 
cream carts, disarm a security guard by 
dressing in drag, and break into a bank 
vault by the simple expedient of blast- 
ing it with an enormous antitank gun. 
The movie is shaky when the friend- 
ship between Thunderbolt and Lightfoot 
is sentimentalized, and at the end, when 
invention gives in to a mawkish 
resolution. But all the performers 
are excellent, and Eastwood un- 
winds a little from his customary 
characterization of a terse, razor- 
eyed stranger, breaking through 
to a kind of boyish affability. 
Cimino himself renders most of 
the movie with enough cunning 
to make it one of the most ebul- 
lient and eccentric diversions 
around. ® Jay Cocks 


Roughriders 


GOING PLACES 

Directed by BERTRAND BLIER 
Screenplay by BERTRAND BLIER 
and PHILLIPPE DUMARCAY 


The inexplicable French need 
to imitate American Pop-culture 
forms has produced effects rang- 
ing from the weird (Eddie Con- 
stantine gangster films) to the 
wonderful (banana splits at Le 
Drugstore). But rarely has it re- 
sulted in anything as disgusting as 
Going Places, a Gallic rip-off of road pic- 
tures in the Easy Rider manner. 

Jean-Claude and Pierrot (Gerard 
Depardieu and Patrick Dewaere), a pe- 
culiarly scrofulous pair of vagrants, are 
discovered, as the picture opens, sexu- 
ally terrorizing a middle-aged woman 
before snatching her purse and making 
joyfully off with it in a scene that Di- 
rector Blier handles as if he were a mod 
Mack Sennett. The rest of the film plays 
variations on this basic theme, all 
managed in the same chucklesome style, 
as the youths drift aimlessly around 
France, mainly stealing cars and abus- 
ing women—apparently because life 
these days offers nothing better to do. 

At one point Jeanne Moreau, as a 
woman just released from prison, falls 
prey to them. Their method of torment- 
ing her is to relieve her in a single day 
of all the deprivations—material and 
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What you see are 29 teeth 
in need of a good insurance company. 


People can find all sorts of excuses for not Today that plan is available to employee 
visiting a dentist. groups of ten or more through The Travelers. 
They keep putting it off, and putting it So if you or your family need dental 
off, until what should have been a routine — care from time to time, you can now have 
check-up turns out to be an expensive, time- more than a good dentist going for you. 
consuming procedure. You can now have a good insurance 
That’s why, a few years ago, the people — company too. 
at The Travelers sat down with practicing 
dentists from all over the country and devel- 
oped a Group Dental Insurance Plan. | 


A plan designed to encourage people to 
visit a dentist when they should go, not when THE TRAVELERS 


they feel they can afford to go. Maybe we can help. 








CINEMA 


sexual—she has suffered in a decade's 
confinement. The contrast is too rich for 
her and causes her to commit one of 
the most grotesque suicides in recent 
screen history. 

The chief victim of his heroes’ affect- 
less assaults is a dumb, frigid yet pro- 
miscuous beautician (Miou-Miou). They 
keep circling back upon her to degrade 
her in a variety of ways. She masoch- 
istically enjoys their abuse, which, of 
course, strikes the director as the height 
of hilarity. Eventually she becomes their 
full-time companion and ally. 

The ugliness of Going Places is not 
the result of ineptness or miscalculation. 
The perverse comic spirit in which Blier 
approaches his psychopathic central fig- 
ures is a deliberate attempt at existential 
shock therapy. It comes off something 
like a preadolescent’s first experiments 
With dirty words, except that the attitude 
of amused tolerance with which wise 
parents often greet that phase is hard to 
summon up. What one would really like 
to do is wash Blier’s mouth out with soap 
and pray that his film is an isolated ab- 
erration and not, as some critics and 
youthful viewers seem to think, a sum- 
marizing statement about-the spirit of 
the °70s. ® Richard Schickel 


Uganda Exodus 


TWO MEN OF KARAMOJA 
Directed by EUGENE S. JONES 


In 1972 Iain Ross, a white British 
citizen born in Uganda, began turning 
his job over to a black man. For six years 
Ross had been chief warden of the Kide- 
po Valley National Park, 500 sq. mi. of 
wilderness near the border of Sudan and 
Kenya. Animals roam free there under 
park protection, but are in danger from 
poachers. Outside the park, a conflict 
splutters and periodically burns between 
Uganda and Tanzania, like the brush- 
fires that menace the park itself. 

The metaphor for racial tension is 
perfect, full of challenging complexity, 
but it is perhaps better suited to free- 
ranging fiction than the limited docu- 
mentary treatment it receives here. Two 
Men of Karamoja is ambitious enough, 
but the form itself does not allow Di- 
rector Eugene S. Jones (who made the 
Viet Nam documentary, A Face of War) 
to work past the restrictions of chronol- 
ogy and penetrate the true heart of the 
matter. Documentaries must rely on 
what actually happens; a dramatic nar- 
rative only has to start there. 

Two Men of Karamoja does not 
have the appearance of a cinéma-vérité 
documentary. Although Jones denies it, 
some of his scenes look as if he had em- 
ployed a somewhat older style, where 
the film maker used the real people to re- 
create and explain what had occurred. 
Whatever the cause, a certain dogged 
clumsiness prevails throughout, as when 
Ross ruminates aloud, “Many of the 
staff don’t think I have any emotion,” 
or when he and his successor, Paul 
Ssali, play a game of darts and 
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BUPPALO BILL MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
1908. Major Gordon (“Pawnee Bill") Lillie and William F. (“Buffalo Bill") Cody combine their talents and invent 
the greatest, most rootin' tootin’ Wild West Show of them all—a sentimental picture of a frontier that never was 


1908. 
BUFFALO BILL 
ROUNDS UP 


THE WILDEST OF THE 
WILD WEST SHOWS. 
AND OLD CROW IS 


73 YEARS OLD. 


Men knew the 







SO_D, taste of real a 
‘ > Bourbon whiskey ‘4 
GY then. You know } 
ec >=(Y it today. 4 
Old Crow... since 1835 it’s 1 
been the original sour mash } 
Bourbon. The Bourbon. M4 NS Aged 







a full 


$iX 
years. 


Mellow. Smooth. 
With a flavor the man 
who knows Bourbon has | ‘Stasstavae 
appreciated for generations. 
Accept no substitutes. 


When you know 


OLD CROW 


you know Bourbon. 








RBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, DISTILLED AND BOTTLED AT THE FAMOUS ROW C 








STILLERY CO, FRANKFORT, KY 











Seagram Distillers Company, New York, N.Y. 90 Proof. Distilled Dr y Gin. Distilled from American Grain 
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discuss the difficulties of change 

Jones catches some moments that 
have the unmistakable tang of sponta- 
neity: a band of poachers being rooted 
out, for instance, or an elephant attack- 
ing a Land-Rover. These are infrequent, 
however, and when they do occur are 
likely as not to have an expository fil- 
lip. The feature-length movie is much 
taken up with wild-animal footage. It 
was probably intended to convey a no- 
tion of the primitive majesty Ross was 
leaving behind, but after a while it comes 
to seem like padding, like rather elab- 
orate vacation footage. A true or deep 
sense of this land, of the people who in- 
habit it, or indeed of the two men who 
help supervise and maintain it, stays, 
like a deft game animal, just out of 
range. #J.C. 


Quick Cuts 


WEDDING IN BLOOD. Two married lov- 
ers (Stephane Audran, Michel Piccoli) 
are driven by their shared need and the 
transports of passion to commit murder 
This woebegone plot, written and direct- 
ed by the sometimes masterly Claude 
Chabrol (Le Boucher), needs all the vol- 
tage it can stand. From Chabrol and his 
stars, it gets only a few anemic charges 
The paramours are intrepidly bourgeois, 
their longing for each other so squalidly 
selfish and narcissistic that every time 
they paw each other they seem to be pol- 
ishing a mirror. They lavish the sort of 
affection and attention on each other 
that no one else could ever devote to 
them. That is no small part of the rea- 
son Wedding in Blood seems so over- 
wrought, without the tension or the wit 
that marks Chabrol’s best work. He 
adds, almost desperately, an echo of 
Greek tragedy in the plot's bleak res 
olution, but this only serves to make the 
film portentous. It lurches ahead in pre- 
dictable little bursts of motion, like a 
trolley on old tracks 


ANDY WARHOL'S FRANKENSTEIN Carrics 
only the master’s name. It is signed by 
his epigone, Paul Morrissey, who was re- 
sponsible also for Heat, Trash and Flesh 
The movie features the usual Morrissey 
crew: harpies, fag hags, neuters and no 
talents clutter up the screen and pop out 
of it in 3D, which is two more dimen 
sions than they would provide without 
technological assistance. The prevailing 
notion is a retooling of Mary Shelley, en- 
cumbered with dismal sex and heaping 
portions of grue. Limbs, entrails and 
corpses come whizzing over the heads 
of the audience, along with various bats 
and other creatures of horror fiction. As 
so often with Morrissey, the joke wears 
thin fast, destroyed by its own spare- 
ness of invention and crudity of spirit 
The novelty of Frankenstein is that it 
was made under more elaborate com- 
mercial auspices than usual for the War- 
hol crowd, but this makes for only sur- 
face differences. Morrissey always made 
horror movies. This time, he has come 
out of the closet aC 
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Inexpensive calculators 
don’t have to come 
from cheap companies. 


Today a lot of companies that sell calculators spend more 
money on advertising than they spend on service. 

And you pay the price. 

Not so with The Calculator Company. We not only sell 
Our products in 365 Monroe owned offices, we also guar- 
antee to fix anything we sell or replace it with a loaner in 
one business day. 

That's this year, and next year. And every year for as long 
as you own a Monroe calculator. 

To this we add the secret that has made us number one. 

Choice. 

Starting as low as $79.95 for our Model 30 or for pennies 
a day our Model 410 budget display or our Model 1305 
budget printer. But your choice doesn't end there. It goes on. 
To the largest line of electronic calculators in the world. 

Because the closer we can fit your needs, the less you 
end up spending in the long run. And that's the real differenc 
between inexpensive and cheap. 

Complete details are as close as your phone. Just call 
your local man from Monroe, or return the coupon. Then 
sit back and leave the rest to us. 


© 


CQ) Yes, I’m interested, p 


complete information 
Name 
Title 
Comp 
Addre 
Phone 
City 
State Zip 
The Calculator Company. 
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INDIANA 
THIS TIME IT’S 
AGAIN IT’S 


And the next five cars also finished on Goodyear tires. 





IS ’74 


They drove 200 grueling laps in 


nd when it was over, the racing 
world had a new king. 

Johnny Rutherford, who charged 
from 25th starting position in his 
McLaren car to win with an average 
speed of over 158 miles per hour on 
Goodyear racing tires. 

Behind Rutherford, in second 


place, Bobby Unser. 


Followed by Billy Vukovich, third. 


Gordon Johncock, fourth. 

David Hobbs, fifth. 

And Jim McElreath sixth. 

All on Goodyear racing tires. 

In the past two years alone, twice 
as many major races were won on 


Goodyear tires as all others combined. 


We gain a lot from our experience 
on the track. 


Over the last ten years, 
Goodyear’s involvement in racing has 
led to eleven major tire developments 
for the street. 

Another reason why more 
people ride on Goodyear tires than 
on any other kind. 


WINNERS GO 











What you think you ordere 
isn't always what you get. 





Surprises can be fun—but not always! 
Some of the old-timers who sent away for 
brides (without having all the necessary in- 
formation) probably would agree 

And so would today’s concerned 
consumers 

Rightfully, they want and are entitled 
to complete information about the goods 
and services they are buying And they 
want the best available advice in making 
the right choices. When it comes to life and 
health insurance. a trained career life un- 
derwriter can be invaluable 

The life underwriter will listen to your 
ideas and help you make decisions in the 





light of present and future needs Your 
questions get answered Problems get 
worked out. Your life underwriter can help 
you order what you need. and is available 
for continuing service and counsel 
Surprises in an insurance program can 
be costly and tragic Who needs them? 


YOUR LIFE 
UNDERWRITER... 
SOMEONE YOU 
CAN TALK TO. 


The National Association of Life Underwriters 
1922 F Street. N W.. Washington. D C. 20006 








Died. Bruce Biossat, 64, political re- 
porter and columnist for the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association whose words ap- 
peared in more than 400 newspapers; 
of a heart attack; in Washington, D.C. 
Respected by fellow journalists for his 
comprehensive knowledge of politics, 
Biossat drew on a wide, carefully cul- 
tivated network of sources for his re- 
portage and weekly columns. 

Ss 

Died. Adelle Davis, 70, spunky 
preacher of the good-eating gospel; of 
bone cancer; in Palos Verdes Estates, 
Calif. Trained as a dietitian and holder 
ofa master’s degree in biochemistry, Da- 
vis contended that improper diet is the 
cause of a broad gamut of diseases as 
well as such social afflictions as crime, 
mental illness and drug abuse. In four 
bestselling volumes (Ler'’s Eat Right to 
Keep Fit, et al.), she urged readers to 
shun refined grains and packaged foods, 
eat organically grown fruits and vege- 
tables, unprocessed cheese and fertilized 
eggs, and take large doses of vitamins 
as a chaser. She came under fire from 
scientific critics who often agreed with 
her nutritional dicta but felt she over- 
simplified the etiology and prevention 
of disease. The earthy, outspoken Davis 
was unfazed. “I'm a mother figure,” she 
once said, “and many people hate their 
mothers as much as they love them.” 
She attributed her own fatal illness to 
“junk food” consumed in earlier years 
and to extensive X rays she had endured 
when applying for life insurance. 
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Died. Donald Crisp, 93, Hollywood 
character actor for more than halfa cen- 
tury; in Van Nuys, Calif. Crisp made 
his movie debut in 1906 doing muta- 
scopes (still pictures flipped before the 
viewer's eye). Second in command to Di- 
rector D.W. Griffith on The Birth of a 
Nation (1915), Crisp directed the film's 
battle scenes and played the part of Gen- 
eral Grant. In 1941 he earned an Oscar 
for portraying Mr. Morgan in How Green 
Was My Valley, his 135th film, then 
went on to make some 300 more mov- 
ies. He appeared as Elizabeth Taylor's 
father in National Velvet (1944), and was 
last seen as Grandpa in the 1963 heart- 
warmer Spencer's Mountain. 

. 

Died. Edward King Gaylord, 101, 
grand old man of the newspaper busi- 
ness; of an apparent heart attack; in 
Oklahoma City. In 1902 Gaylord bought 
a piece of the Daily Oklahoman and set 
up the Oklahoma Publishing Co.—to- 
day a conglomerate holding two news- 
papers, a magazine, eight radio and TV 
stations, and Oklahoma’s largest truck- 
ing express service. A staunch conser- 
vative and Prohibitionist, Gaylord prac- 
ticed daily calisthenics, made business 
trips well into his 90s, and put in a full 
day at the office the day of his death. 
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MG. First on the scene. 
And still one jump ahead. 


“ 


Before MG, there wasn’t much of a 
sports car scene in America. 

But from the moment.the first 
MG-TC touched these shores in 1947 
the picture changed. So much'so that 
MG has almost become an American 
synonym for sports car. 

Today’s MGB is the SCCA National 
Champion in E Production for the third 
year in a row. With that kind of track 
record, you can see why MGB is what 
great sports car motoring is all about. 

MGB is trim, taut and agile. 

The four-speed gearbox puts your 
reflexes in touch with the 1798 c.c. 
engine. That's a 4-cylinder powerplant 
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that’s as economical as it is lively. 

The rack and pinion steering, the 
tace-seasoned suspension and. the 
front disc brakes combine to give you 
precise, sure-footed handling and stop- 
ping—the kind of response that turns 
driving pressure into driving pleasure. 

You'll experience it most where 
the roads still touch the edges of na- 
ture-and the air is scented with the 
sweet smells of earth, 

But make no mistake, the MGB is 
just as much at home on a six-lane ex- 
pressway as it is on two-lane blacktop. 

The MGB is complete with full 
sports car instrumentation, including 
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tachometer, trip odometer, and gatiges 
for fuel, oil, water and battery. There 
are also reclining bucket seats, 
wrapped steering wheel, carpeting, oil 
cooler, mag-style wheels and radial- 
ply tires. 

So make the scene at your MG 
dealer and see why MG is still one jump 
ahead. For his name and for infor- 
mation about overseas delivery, call 
(800) 447-4700. In Illinois, call feairisn 
(800) 322-4400. Calls are toll 
free. 

MG. The sports car America 
loved first. YLAND 
BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC. LEONIA, N.J.07605 
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Make It New 


MY LIFE AS A MAN 

by PHILIP ROTH 

330 pages. Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 
$8.95. 


Now in his 41st year, Philip Roth 
still seems the most promising young 
novelist in America. With seven books 
behind him since Goodbye, Columbus 
won the National Book Award 15 years 
ago, he continues to apply to each suc- 
ceeding title the thrust ofa brilliant new- 
comer, as if staking out his subject and 
defining his voice for the first time. 

The Roth determination 
not to repeat himself is becom- 
ing. in fact, his most famous 
and only predictable trait. The 
writer who went from Port- 
noy's Complaint to political 
satire (Our Gang), and thence 
to Kafkaesque fantasy (The 
Breast) is now so impatient 
that he cannot even wait to 
complete this book before try- 
ing to reconstruct himself. In 
My Life as a Man, he switch- 
es persona in mid-volume. The 
result is superb as a_ perfor- 
mance and uneven as a book 
(or rather, two books). It leads, 
finally, to some questions. Does 
a kind of bravura restlessness 
now not only characterize 
Roth but constitute the heart 
of his talent? Has his own 
range of style—an actor's gift, 
a writer's curse—got the bet- 
ter of him? 

Like Roth, Peter Tarnopol, 
the narrator of his main story, 
is a hater of patterns, above all 
the repetitions of success. “The 
golden boy of American liter- 
ature” at 26, Tarnopol has “a 
boundless belief in my ability 





duty,” he took it for granted that “his 
mission in life was to be faithful.) 

In search of the woman worthy 
of his heroic self-sacrifice, Tarnopol 
throws aside such winners, such female 
Tarnopols, as Dina Dornbusch (Sarah 
Lawrence, “rich, pretty, smart, sexy, 
adoring”) on the way to his perfect los- 
ing cause. Maureen Johnson is a twice- 
divorced ex-barmaid out of Elmira, 
N.Y., afflicted by artiness, more than a 
touch of paranoia and a very odd walk. 
Roth often seems as baffled as the read- 
er as to why Tarnopol should marry this 
“cornball Clytemnestra” for whom he 
feels no affection or even lust. Does Mau- 


JUL KREMENTE 





to win.” Why not? He has _ PHILIP ROTH 
“never before been defeated.” Like a Lenny Bruce monologue. 


Graduated summa cum laude 
from Brown after a triumphant Yonkers 
boyhood, he manages to convert Army 
service in Germany into a prizewinning 
novel, A Jewish Father 

The flaw in Tarnopol is that as a 
book boy, he has “fallen in love with 
those complicated fictions of moral an- 
guish” he keeps reading about. The 
depths of tragedy—that, Tarnopol 
thinks, is what an artist and a man must 
plumb. He yearns romantically to be a 
golden loser as well as a golden winner. 
Furthermore, he has a notion that one 
must prove one’s manhood, not on the 
battlefields of war (like old-style machis- 
mo novelists) but in the combat zones 
of love. Nor is he fantasizing sexual con- 
quest. For, paradoxically, what woman 
represents to Tarnopol is “the testing 
ground, not for potency, but virtue.” 
(Like “keeping his word and doing his 
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reen represent the muse of disorder, the 
Dionysian element every artist suspects 
he needs? Or is she a case of purest mas- 
ochism—the general contention of Dr. 
Spielvogel, Tarnopol's analyst, a literary 
referral from Portnoy? 

In a self-circling frenzy, both funny 
and bitter, Roth goes on and on explain- 
ing, until at last the book seems to have 
spun out from under him. The author's 
alter ego, Tarnopol, is allowed to create 
his own alter ego, Nathan Zuckerman, 
and in a Doppelganger novel-within-a- 
novel, Zuckerman takes 95 pages to un- 
fold a parallel plot about still another 
Jewish boy-novelist and his Gentile 
harpy-muse. 

What a fixated center there is to 
Roth’s tormented scrambling! The let- 
ters that Roth-Tarnopol-Zuckerman 
scribble may appear to free-associate 


2 2b. be 
like a Lenny Bruce monologue 
The literary-psychoanalytical-theologi- 
cal commentaries may come on like a 
marvelously clever cram course in 20th 
Century Anxiety. (Reader, look to your 
guilt-edged paperbacks: Dostoevsky, 
Freud, Kierkegaard.) But everything 
comes back to the unanswerable mys- 
tery which seems to make all of life un- 
answerable: why does a man embrace 
what he hates—perversely bond himself 
to what destroys him? Is this, Roth ap- 
pears to be asking, a paradox of life or 
the straight story on death? 

Even when the monstrous Maureen 
dies, Tarnopol cannot let go of this wom- 
an who never let go of him. A year after 
her death, three years after their sep- 
aration, he is still writing of nothing but 
this formidable “testing ground” of 
womanhood, who not only blocks him 
off from other women but from other 
themes. “Just think,” he tells himself, 
“of all there is to write about in this 
world that is not Maureen.” 

For his next novel, alas, Roth will 
think of something. Like Tarnopol, he 
may be looking for his own Maureen, 
the one subject that might slow down 
his dazzling technique, sober up his dou- 
ble and triple ironies, humble his sheer 
knowingness. The one subject, in other 
words, that might turn him into a ma- 
tured—or at least middle-aged—novel- 
ist. In the meantime, unlike Tarnopol, 
he still can’t lose for winning. That, for 
the moment, is his special talent and 
his special doom. = Melvin Maddocks 


Night-Blooming 
Narcissus 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF YUKIO MISHIMA 
by HENRY SCOTT-STOKES 

384 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$10. 


THE DECAY OF THE ANGEL 

by YUKIO MISHIMA Translated by 
EDWARD G. SEIDENSTICKER 

236 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


During the ‘60s, journalists search- 
ing for a Western equivalent of Yukio 
Mishima used to mention Ernest 
Hemingway. It was a prophetic com- 
parison, but they might as usefully have 
thought of Edgar Allan Poe reincarnat- 
ed in Norman Mailer—a garish, night- 
blooming talent driven by an energetic 
sense of publicity. Mishima, the literary 
genius of Japan's postwar generation, of- 
ten mentioned for the Nobel Prize, de- 
lighted in shock and contradiction. He 
possessed luminous and fertile abilities: 
his complete works in Japanese are now 
being collected in 36 volumes. He was 
also a master of what Russians call posh- 
lust, a vulgarity so elevated—or debased 
—that it amounts toa form of art. Hence 
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We’ve helped Chicago 
live the good life 


Here's a glimpse of the good life in Chicago at 
the turn of the century, when Fairfield Savings was 
born, 

The photo above captured Michigan Boulevard, 
just south of 29th Street, in a more leisurely day. 
It was a first-class residential neighborhood then. 
Sturdy, spacious, gracious homes went hand in hand 
with shiny carriages, well-groomed horses and coach- 
men in livery. There was no air pollution, no traffic 
jams. And the closest thing to.a traffic cop was a 
mounted policeman like the one sitting on a white 
charger above 

Of course, not all Chicagoans were able to enjoy 
the good life or such elegant homes. Matter of fact, 
in 1901 most Chicagoans did not own any homes at 
all. Out of a city population of 1.7 million, only about 
36 per cent were home owners. And that’s the main 
reason Fairfield Savings came on the scene—to give 
average families a chance to own their homes, a 
chance to better themselves financially, a chance to 
least some of the good life. 


v 


sample at 


The unhurried horse-and-buggy days are bevond 
memory for a vast majority of Chicagoans today. 
A new age brought new problems as well as new 
opportunities for the good life. But the need for 
financial security and the great satisfaction of home 
ownership have never left the people. And that’s 
why Fairfield Savings continues to serve the sav- 
ings and home loan needs of a modern Chicago. 

The good life, as most Chicagoans see it, still 
account and a home 
> us. We'll be glad to help vou 


begins with a growing savings 
of your own, Come see 
with both. 


4008 KEY TO Happien jyyn® 


AIRFIELD 


ah. 


1601 Milwaukee AvesChicago, Illinois 60647 














Being attached toa 
kidney machine 
is no way 
_to spend a childhood. 


kidneys fail, she can be 
kept alive by spending 6 hours a day 3 
daysa week attached toa Kidney Machine. 
That’s no way to spend a childhood. 


When a child’s 


There are more than 13,000 men, 
women and children whose lives depend 
upon the Kidney Machine. 





Their only hope for having somewhat 
of a normal life is a kidney transplant. 
Kidney patients can spend five or more 
years connected to the Kidney Machine... 
waiting, because compatible donors are 
few and rare. In too many cases, the 
machine outlives the patient. 


We need a cure. 


Support Your Kidney Foundation 


Kidney Foundation of Illinois 
127 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 60602 


IFAMERICANS HAD INVENTED CHAMPAGNE, 
THIS ISWHAT IT WOULD TASTE LIKE. 


Most Americans like champagne. They like the bubbles, the 
sparkle and the fun of champagne. 

But they don’t always enjoy the taste. That’s because most 
champagnes tend to be dry. 

Gancia*Asti is different. It’s a sparkling white wine from Italy 
that’s a little bit sweeter than most champagnes. And a lot better tasting. 
(In Italy, they say it has the taste of “icy grapes.”’) 

Try Gancia Asti. Your eyes and nose may mistake it for the 
champagne you're used to. But your mouth won't. 


GANCIA ASTI. 
THE SWEETER, BETTER TASTING SPARKLING WINE. 
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- Only Northwest 
can fly you to Tokyo 
and the Orient 
from 39 US. cities. 


The Orient Express is the premier network, connecting 
Tokyo, Osaka, Seoul, Okinawa, Taipei, Manila and 
Hong Kong with more U.S. cities than any other airline. 
En route you'll enjoy delicious American entrees 
with a local flavor in both First Class and Coach: tasty 
hors d'oeuvres, superb cocktails, luscious desserts, 








hot Oshibori towels, wide-screen movies and stereo. * ba 
. . YUKIO MISHIMA IN 1970 
Wide-cabin comfort, too. Past master of poshlust. 
Northwest is the only airline to fly all wide-cabin 747s eT ae a 
: scle-boy ographs he pose 
between the U.S.A. and the Orient. for, including one shot of himself wear- 
For reservations, call a travel agent or Northwest. ing a black jockstrap astride a motorcy- 
cle. Hence his death, a pseudopolitical 
Daily Express Flights To Tokyo and the Orient. ritual suicide at the age of 45 in 1970, | 
performed after he failed to harangue 
New York 8:30am 747 the Japanese army into an uprising to as- 
; 10:00 am 747 sert the country’s imperial traditions 
Washington, D.C. = 7:30 am Henry Scott-Stokes, the author of 
: 10:20 am 747 the first Mishima biography, was the 
Chicago dire on +“ London Times's Tokyo bureau chief dur- 
eed: ing the late ‘60s. He knew the novelist 
Mpls./St. Paul = 747 casually during the last years of his life, 
; and his book is humane, intelligent and, 
Los Angeles a ell oa | for the moment, probably as close as a 
San Francisco 10:00 vi 747 | Western reader is likely to get to the sub- 
Seattle/Tacoma 1:40pm 747 ject eigen gr begs sensationalizes 
Anchorage 3:10pm 747 -Mishima did t at or himself—but in 
Honolulu 1:20pm 747 addition to his literate examination of 
5:00pm 747 the man’s work, he surmises that the fa- 
ae rast mous death scene was part of a double 
Via.connections: "S2.50 charge:on intemetional: Hight love-suicide, a shinju, involving Mishi- 


ma and Masakatsu Morita, a sullen 
young leader of Mishima’s private army 
NORTHWEST ORIENT who killed himself at the same time 
Actually, the whole of Mishima’s ca- 
reer may have been a rehearsal for that 
death. Born to an upper-middle-class 
Tokyo family, he had a fairly sinister 
childhood. He was raised as a little girl 
by his grandmother, who kept him much 
of the time in her gloomy sickroom. The 
fetid memories of such an upbringing 
formed much of the basis of his 1958 
novel, Confessions of a Mask. “Some- 


thing within me responded to the dark- 
ened room and the sickbed,” he wrote 
elsewhere. He was fascinated, too, by 
death, which for him possessed an erot- 
ic attraction. His first sexual experience 
seems to have occurred while he was 
gazing ata portrait of St. Sebastian, body 
pierced with arrows. Years later, with 
typically gorgeous effrontery, he posed 


for a photo in which he himself was St 


to half the world Sebastian. Posh/lust again. What rescued 
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Mishima from merely exotic decadence 
was his creative vigor and intelligence 
He found a larger context for his ob- 
sessions in the Japanese martial tradi- 
tion, which formalized his bloody im- 
pulses and created in him a kind of 
reverence for heroic self-slaughter, the 
ultimate self-abuse. He lived the anach- 
ronistic code of bunburyodo, the sam- 
urai tradition of art and action. Or he 
lived it some of the time. He played oth- 
er roles as well, among them that of a 
conventional husband (he was married 
for twelve years and had two children) 
He was also a thoroughly Westernized 
man of letters, as if in his steady con- 
templation of death he wished to pos- 
sess as many lives as possible 

Mishima’s last work, The Sea of Fer- 
tility, is a four-volume cycle of which 
The Decay of the Angel is the final part. 
finished on the morning of the author's 
suicide. Encompassing four Japanese 
generations and more than 70 years of 
the country’s most complex history, the 
tetralogy is a daring, not always success- 
ful enterprise. At its best it has a bril- 
liant, erratic, lunar clarity. Mishima 
did not believe in reincarnation, yet 
the premise of all four novels—Spring 
Snow, Runaway Horses, The Temple of 
the Dawn and The Decay of the Angel 
—is reincarnation. The unifying figure 
throughout is a lawyer-voyeur named 
Honda, who has devoted his life to tend- 
ing the various incarnations of his boy- 
hood friend, Kiyoaki Matsugae 

Symbolically, Matsugae’s last incar- 
nation—as a preternaturally evil young 
orphan—turns out to be a fraud, just as 
modern Japan has turned into a pollut- 
ed and plastic travesty of its disciplined 
traditions. The Decay of the Angel is 
nonetheless a wonderfully frigid dance 
of death in which Mishima, like a Jap- 
anese Prospero, gathers all his artistic 
belongings together. In its austerity it is 
among the best of Mishima’s novels 
Perhaps there was something solipsistic 
in Mishima’s terminating both his work 
and his life simultaneously, making his 
entire world self-destruct at the same in- 
stant. What remain, of course, are his 
queer, lovely works, like dividends 
from an insane dictator's Swiss bank 
account ® Lance Morrow 


Bombs in Gilead? 


THE CURVE OF BINDING ENERGY 

by JOHN MCPHEE 

232 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$7.95. 


Practically on the day this chilling 
book reached the public, someone with 
religious or political convictions deto- 
nated four car bombs in Dublin and a 
town to the north, killing 28 people. The 
event gave special interest to Author 
McPhee’s thesis, which is that right now 
one fairly skilled technician, using eas- 
ily obtainable equipment and informa- 
tion, and easily stolen uranium 235 or 
plutonium 239, could make a nuclear fis- 
sion bomb. The bomb certainly would 
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Bowmar proves that 
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than with 
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The proof is in the check marks. Youre definitely better off with a Brain. 

Look at the features the Bowmar Brains offer No wonder. From the beginning, Bowmar 
you that the Texas Instruments’ calculators don't. has been the innovator in personal calculators. 
Like percent keys, automatic constants, large Were always thinking. Because we know that’s the 
displays, and slim styling. best way we can help you think. 

Then notice that the models we're comparing So buy a Brain. 
are priced the same. We rest our case. We've proved you'll be better off. 


—Bowmar Brains 


Were always thinking. 
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be small enough to fit intoa Volkswagen, 
and perhaps into a golf bag. 

Like a number of people now con- 
cerned with the problem (TIME, May 
13), McPhee assumes that sooner or lat- 
er someone will do it and will hold a 
city, or cities, at ransom. The motive 
might be idealism or simple criminality 
Whatever his (or their) reasons, McPhee 
notes, the bomb makers would have to 
establish credibility and so presumably 
would make two bombs. The first would 
be set off as a free sample, and the sec- 
ond would be offered at a price. 

McPhee is not a physicist but a jour- 
nalist, one of the very best now writing, 
who specializes in the long, reportorial 
essay. He has written books about such 
things as oranges, tennis, ecology, an un- 
likely tract of New Jersey outback called 
the Pine Barrens and a group of men 
who tried to reinvent the zeppelin. Like 


DOUG BRUCE—-CAMERA 5 





THEORETICAL PHYSICIST TED TAYLOR 
Fission for the home hobbyist. 


all journalists dealing with science, Mc- 
Phee is tethered by limitations in his 
readers’ knowledge and imagination 

Writing about nuclear physics and 
the creative process of a bomb maker 
for an audience that does not understand 
mathematics, moreover, is a bit like 
writing music criticism for the deaf. Mc- 
Phee manages very well, using the life 
and thought of Theoretical Physicist 
Ted Taylor as a way into the subject 
The reader, balancing his head careful- 
ly so that the neutrons won't spill out, is 
led an enormous distance, to the point 
where a good many of Taylor's calcu- 
lations seem understandable. 

Taylor was a shy, gangly graduate 
student, brilliantly inventive but a rar- 
efied soul, who flunked out of his doc- 
toral program at Berkeley only to be sal- 
vaged by a sympathetic adviser and then 
sent to New Mexico to work in a Gov- 
ernment program there. He was 24. The 
year was 1949. Taylor discovered that 
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in our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
KNIFE .. . master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 
At home in kitchen, 
or on acamping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK “Knife Of 
The Year." But, alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the “evil eye’) we should 
assess a token charge! 
== Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge $2 for “MACK,” 
(although he lists for 
$4.95). AND —that isn't 
all. For the same $2 
we'll also send you a 
COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND—A $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first catalog 
purchase). If you think 
this is an unusual 
offer you're right. Better 
take advantage of it 
before our accountant 
returns from vacation 
and reads us 
the Riot Act! 



























0) | can't resist your 
amazing offer. Here is 
my check for $2.50 
($2.00 plus $.50 for postage 
and handling). Rush me 
“MACK,” THE MULTI- 
PURPOSE KNIFE (Slicer, 
Fish Scaler, Beer Can 
Opener, Rabbit Skinner 

From-the-Jar Pickle | 
Snatcher, Fish Holder- | 
Downer), COLOR-FULL | 
CATALOG and $2GIFT | 
CERTIFICATE. 

(Please, allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 
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his new job at Los Alamos was to make 
atomic bombs. He loved it. Thereafter 
his bomb-making genius confounded the 
elders in the temple. 

Much later we see Taylor middle- 
aged, a figure of high reputation among 
his colleagues, now disaffected with 
bomb making and no longer at work as 
a nuclear physicist. He directs an eco- 
logical-research firm. He and McPhee 
travel about the country. He shows the 
author unguarded trucks rumbling down 
rural highways, loaded with weapons- 
grade uranium. They see manufacturing 
plants where enough fissionable mate- 
rial to blow up Manhattan could be sto- 
len by one armed and determined man, 
or carried off bit by bit, undetected, by 
one unarmed employee. 

Some authorities agree that such 
conditions are terribly dangerous and 
that as more nuclear fuel is produced, 
things will become much worse. Others 
say that, yes, one man could make a fis- 
sion bomb, but that man would have to 
be a Ted Taylor. On the other hand, 
Taylor insists this is not so. Just about 
all that is required is an ability to read 
and to use tools 

As a result of work by Taylor and 
others, a recent Atomic Energy Com- 
mission study urges that a new federal 
nuclear protection and transportation 
service be set up. It is hard to read the 
book without hoping that the AEC and 
private manufacturers will indeed tight- 
en what seems to be unbelievably slop- 
py security. Locations and (in some 
cases) floor plans of atomic installations 
can be had from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office. So, according to Tay- 
lor, can enough declassified hints on 
bomb making to smooth the way for any 
halfway-intelligent home hobbyist 

McPhee notes that one of these Gov- 
ernment pamphlets, detailing problems 
that arose during the making of the 
first A-bombs, carries a thoughtful dis- 
claimer: “Neither the United States, 
nor the [Atomic Energy] Commission 

assumes any liabilities with respect 
to the use of, or for damages resulting 
from the use of, any information, ap- 
paratus, method, or process disclosed 
in this report.” ® John Skow 


All in the Family 


IF BEALE STREET COULD TALK 
by JAMES BALDWIN 
197 pages. Dial. $6.95. 


This novel might be classified as a 
deadline drama. It tells of a large Har- 
lem clan’s desperate efforts to get a 
young man out of jail—he is awaiting 
trial for a rape he did not commit—be- 
fore his wife has a baby 

As a novel it is not a success, being 
too sentimental and predictable by half. 
But it has the makings of a splendid op- 
era. Certainly the peculiarly hectic, yet 
Static complications are all there. When 
boy (Fonny Hunt) meets girl (Tish 
Rivers) they fight, then fall in love and 
finally express their greatest raptures 
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How your pension fund 
can wrestle with a 


Your pension fund’s per- 
formance depends large- 
ly on how well you cope 
with a “grizzly” market. 
Whether the bear is on 
the rampage — or is 
hibernating. 

As a smart investor, 
you know that gains 
achieved during a bull 
market do you no good if 
they evaporate when the 
bear shows up. Keeping 
a steady performance 
record during volatile, 
declining markets re- 
quires real skill. 

And just as important to you is a steady flow 
of information. In good times and in bad. You 
must know what’s happening to your money. 

Chicago Title and Trust aims right at the heart 
of these two major problems for a pension fund 
in volatile markets: out-of-phase performance, 
and poor communications from your manager. 


How to make money —and keep it 


Even during periods of rising prices, you must 
keep the bear in mind. So you need a specific, 
decisive loss control program. 

Intelligent buying isn’t enough to assure con- 
sistent portfolio performance. Your manager 
must sell well, too. 

As pension fund managers, we’ve been doing 
just that for years. We’ve achieved the kind of 
results that let corporations, labor unions and 
their actuaries relax. In times like these it’s good 
to have that kind of expertise working for you. 





market. 


Beware the silent 
fiduciary 


Some pension fund man- 
agers may act like keep- 
ing you up-to-date is not 
important. When things 
are going well, they say 
there’s no point to it. 
When things aren’t going 
so well, they have other 
reasons. Either way, 
you’re at a disadvantage. 
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If poor fund performance or poor communica- 
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is managed. 
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through a glass partition in the Tombs, 
where Fonny is incarcerated. There is 
also a good part for an alto as Tish’s 
older sister, who goes from a settlement- 
house job to working for an actress in 
order to steal part of Fonny’s bail mon- 
ey from the lady. Several other roles are 
worth about one fat aria, among them 
that of Fonny’s father. who kills himself 
when caught ripping off his garment- 
district employer 

Beale Street is not opera but a form 
of social realism. It is hard to speculate 
how a writer of Baldwin's quality suc- 
cumbed to such timeless bathos. It is 
even more difficult to accept that a man 
capable of writing the dense, seductive 
prose of Giovanni's Room could turn out 
a slack bromide like “Trouble means 
you're alone.” 

Possibly Baldwin, who now lives in 
France, took to long fiction for the first 
lime in six years out of disgust with the 
slag heaps of sociology about blacks 
Such studies often go on about the in- 
stability of the black family; the Rivers 
are both strong and united 

The heart of the problem may be 
that Baldwin has tried to tell his story 
through 19-year-old Tish. She proclaims 
the nobility of her family, Fonny’s sex- 
ual mastery, her hatred of whites. But it 
is not a real daughter or lover or mil- 
itant who is talking. Instead it is a gen- 
eralized, idealized girl—one that the au- 
thor (to his credit) would like to protect, 
but never succeeds in confronting. It is 
important that when Tish’s baby is born 
("My time had come.” she intones), the 
child’s sex is not even mentioned. It is 
just the future arriving once again. Can 
the past be far behind? ® Martha Duffy 
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... that gave birth to an 
extraordinary planet 


... that was able to produce 
350,000 different kinds of plants 


...andone million different kinds 
of animals 


... that live and die, struggle 
and adapt, and all the while depend 
on each other for survival. 


This is the universe 
... perhaps some 

10 billion light-years 
wide... where comets 
fly, supernovae 
explode, galaxies are 
born and die... 


... and this is a tiny 
speck of it, the 
planet we call earth 
.. @ Strange, 
wonderful, and 
improbable world 


and where nature 
decided that, despite 
the cold, despite the 
heat, despite everything 


...80 cold in spots 
the temperature 
plunges to —140° and 
the icesheet is 9,200 


feet thick so warm life was going to 

in others the win out in a million 
temperature has ways life that probably 
reached 136° originated here 

in the shade in the sea 


.. life that moved 
onto the land 


... where it flourishes 
today even at depths 
of six miles 





.. and took wing... 


(and making possib 


a variety of vegetation 


from tiny flowers to 
massive redwoods 

















.. all depending on 


... groping for new 
and better ways of 
survival 


... existing in an 
le) intricate chain that 
relates every living 
thing on the face 
of the earth 


To tell nature's story, a story brimming 
with life of every description . . . to cover 
it with authority and excitement. . . TimE- 
Lire Books pooled the talents and knowl- 
edge of hundreds of eminent naturalists, 
writers, photographers and artists. Once 
you examine THE SEA, we're sure you'll 
want to keep it... and keep on receiving 
more volumes (at approximately two-month 





and, in one of nature's 


... Survival largely by 


instinct most amazing creations 
survival by imagination, by 
thought, by the intelligence 
of the human brain that is 
able to read this right now! 
TIME 
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intervals, each with the same 10-day free 
examination). Over 2,500,000 homes now 
have LIFE Nature Library books — to keep 
alive the wonder, mystery and beauty of 
the natural world. 

For full details see the attached post- 
paid order card. If card is missing, write 
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Queen of the Night 


Her billowy curves outlined in cling- 
ing red satin, Maggie Bell jingles a tam- 
bourine and struts across the stage. “I 
was the universe in your eyes, and I was 
the sunset and sunrise,” she intones 
huskily. With an emphatic toss of her 
head, Bell shakes out a jungle of tan- 
gled curls, bawling lustily, “I know you 
send your regards to the queen of the 
night.” As the final notes drown in a 
roar of noisy affirmation, she mops her 
streaming face with a Turkish towel 

Sull little known in the US., Glas- 
gow-born Maggie Bell is a European 
rock superstar. Her impassioned 
straight-from-the-gut delivery—equally 
effective in bluesy ballads or skull-crush- 
ing rockers—has twice earned her elec- 
tion as Britain's top female singer. Her 
earthy vitality and ability to light up a 
stage convinced Atlantic and Polydor 
talent scouts to sign her up in 1973 for 
$750,000 worth of recording contracts 
“I've never had a hit record in my life,’ 
admits Maggie. “But I'm a working- 
class girl, I don’t spare the effort, and | 
know I have the ability to make people 
enjoy themselves.” She has just complet- 
ed her first album, Queen of the Night 
masterminded by Atlantic's ace produc- 
er Jerry Wexler, and she climaxes her 
first smash U:S. solo tour with a June 
13 Madison Square Garden concert 

Upstages Headliners. “They all 
think I'm a freak,” says Maggie. But de- 
spite the gypsy fortune-teller exterior 
Scotland’s princess of wails is about as 
funky as a Girl Scout. Music is her life 
Maggie maintains, although she does 
not disdain the idea of marriage. She 
cannot pass a child without smiling, and 
youngsters in return respond to Bell's 
fresh-faced charm 
my career,” she reflects gravely 
when I came to the U'S. and found that 
Americans are allowing single people to 
adopt babies 

On her current 40-city tour, Bell has 
predominantly worked as a warm-up act 
for other groups. That will give Amer 
ican audiences an “opportunity 
to know me gradually,” she says. But as 
the Doobie Brothers, Poco and Dave 
Mason all can attest, she frequently up- 
stages the headliners with a vocal style 
as subtle as Vesuvius. Small wonder that 
on occasion, lights and sound equipment 
have suffered mysterious malfunctions 
during Maggie’s set 

Bell, 29, grew up in the crumbling 
gray slums of Glasgow's Maryhill dis- 
trict, which she calls “the 
Great Britain.” Her mother is a re- 
tired coffee-shop waitress. Her father, 
who died last year, was a mechanic 
who spent his evenings picking out pop- 
ular ballads on the family piano. The 
family celebrity was his sister Doris 
Droy, a vaudeville singer and Maggie's 


was 
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MAGGIE BELL PERFORMING AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC IN NEW YORK 


idol, who was billed as “Suicide Sal 
Attracted by drum- 
mers, Maggie joined the Salvation Army 
at the age of five. She was abruptly 
drummed out ten years later when she 
was caught smoking. In fact, she had al- 


streel-corner 


ready been corrupted by American 
comic books and rock-'n’-roll records 
sent her by an uncle who lived in 


Syracuse, N.Y. She left school for a 
$5-a-week 
sang at night in local pubs. In one of 
them she met her boy friend, Guitarist 
Les Harvey. Together they joined a rock 
group that became Stone the Crows 

Two years ago, in a freak accident 
during a concert, Harvey was electro 
cuted onstage as Maggie watched from 
the wings. “I died too,” she recalls. “But 
I realized Les wouldn't want me to quit 
and slowly I began to experience a re- 
birth through my singing.” 

Though Maggie is often called the 
Scottish Janis Joplin, and there is a su 
perficial physical resemblance, they are 
dissimilar artistically and psychological- 
ly. Bell's voice lacks Joplin’s extraordi- 
nary naked emotional intensity, nor can 
she match the eerie tripartite wails ap- 
proaching chords that Joplin achieved 
in her final performances of Ball and 
Chain. Bell has a bigger voice with a 
hefty three-octave range, and she is un- 
encumbered by the insecurity and corro- 
sive self-loathing that crippled Joplin 
Hers may well prove a more durable tal- 
ent. “The danger in this business is 
hanging around with too many people 
and listening to everybody,” says Bell. “I 
listen 1% to my managers and the other 
99°% to myself.” In view of Maggie's suc- 
cess, those seem to be pretty good odds 


window-dresser’s job and 


Pick of the Pack 


Heinrich: The Dawning of Music in 
Kentucky (the American Music Group 
Neely Bruce, director and piano soloist 
Vanguard, $5.98). In his own time (178 1- 
1861), Anthony Philip Heinrich 
considered by his supporters “the Bee- 
thoven of America More recently 
Lexicographer Nicolas Slonimsky has 
taken a less adoring stance: “The qual 
ity of his works easily accounts for the 
speedy and complete oblivion of even his 
name.” This first LP of his music sug 
gests that the real Heinrich lies some 
where between Beethoven and oblivion 
He was a Bohemian immigrant who 
among other things, wrote some grandi- 
ose orchestral works and helped found 
the New York Philharmonic Society in 
1842. The piano and vocal pieces offered 
here will strike some listeners as benign 
imitations of Haydn and early Beetho- 
ven. Yet compared with the efforts of 
other American composers at the time 
they are notable in their harmonic free- 
dom, improvisatory style and whimsical 
subject matter. Epitaph on Joan Duff, for 
example, is the sweet-and-sour tale of a 
woman who took a pinch of snuff and 
sneezed herself to death. This is fascinat- 
ing Americana, but it is a pity that print- 
ed texts of the songs are not provided 

Copland: Appalachian Spring (origi- 
nal version, Columbia Chamber Orches- 
tra, the composer conducting; Columbia 
$5.98); Copland: Sonata for Violin and Pi- 
ano, Duo for Flute and Piano, Nonet for 
Strings (Columbia, $5.98). Partnering 
Violinist Isaac Stern in the Sonata 
(1943), or the late Elaine Shaffer in the 
Duo (1971), Copland proves himself a 
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The Great New Jersey Forest? 
You must be kidding. 


If you think of New Jersey as 
being pretty well paved over, it’s 
easy to understand. 

After all, it’s the most densely 
populated state in the Union. 

Yet more than half of New Jer- 
sey is forest: Almost 2.5 million 
acres of trees. 

If you would have guessed oth- 
erwise, you’re not alone. Our sur- 
veys show most people think: 

e The American Forest is out 
West somewhere. (It isn’t — 
well over half is east of the 
Mississippi.) 

¢ The forest industry owns most 
U.S. timberland. (No. Indus- 
try owns only 13% of the com- 
mercial forest*. Government 
owns more than twice as much 
commercial forestland. And 
private individuals own four 
times as much.) 


e We're running out of trees. 
(Not so. We're actually gaining 
a little. We grow more new 
wood each year than we cut.) 








e It takes centuries to grow a 
usable tree. (Not anymore. 
Some trees planted in 1950 are 
producing lumber and paper 
products today.) 
Misconceptions about forests 

can be a lot more serious than 
guessing games. Because our way 
of life depends on our forests — 
for wood and wood fiber, for wild- 
life and for human recreation. 

So the forests of America — in- 
cluding that big one in New Jer- 
sey — are your business as well 
as ours. 

By far the most productive por- 
tion of commercial forestland is 


*Commercial forest is described as 
that portion of the total forest which 
is capable and available for growing 
trees for harvest. Parks, Wilderness 
and Primitive Areas are not included 


owned by private industry. This 
land produces almost a third of 
all wood and wood fiber. 

And most certainly the forest 
industry has no intention of kill- 
ing the goose. 

After all, it’s our business, and 
we accept the responsibility of 
managing our land and trees as 
fairly and efficiently as possible. 
For everyone. 

We'd be pleased to send you a 
handy 16-page booklet that pro- 
vides some interesting facts about 
your forest. 

Write George Cheek, Executive 
Vice President, American Forest 
Institute, P.O. Box 38, Riverdale, 
Maryland 20840. 
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COPLAND ALBUM JACKET 


splendid interpreter of two of his most 
wistfully introspective chamber works 
The real find here is the ballet score Ap- 
palachian Spring, presented for the first 
time on disc in the version for 13 instru- 
ments (strings, woodwinds, piano) orig- 
inally written for Martha Graham in 
1944. Lighter and leaner than Copland’s 
later scoring for full orchestra, this inter- 
pretation is an exquisite way to rehear 
—or meet—one of the homespun clas- 
sics of 20th century American music 

Halévy: La Juive, highlights (Sopra- 
nos Martina Arroyo and Anna Moffo, 
Tenor Richard Tucker, Bass Bonaldo 
Giaiotti, Ambrosian Opera Chorus, 
New Philharmonia Orchestra, Antonio 
de Almeida conducting; RCA, $5.98) 
First performed in 1835, La Juive (The 
Jewess) is grand in style, massive in its 
demands for choral, orchestral and solo 
forces and spectacular in stage effects; in 
accordance with the Parisian fondness 
for such stuff, it was one of the favorites 
of 19th century French opera. Set in 15th 
century Switzerland, the story concerns 
the persecution of Eléazar, a Jewish 
goldsmith, and his foster daughter Ra- 
chel. Before his execution, Eléazar gets 
to sing one of the tenderest arias in tenor 
literature, Rachel, quand du Seigneur 
Caruso and Martinelli sang the role, and 
Richard Tucker has been begging for 
years to sing it at the Met. So far, he has 
had to settle for a staged performance in 
New Orleans last October and two con- 
cert versions. While the opera may not 
be rich enough to justify the cost ofa Met 
revival, this LP does whet the appetite 
for the whole thing on records, at least 
Tucker at 60 continues to project vi- 
brant, tensible tenor strength 

Schubert: Quintet in C, Op. 163 (the 
Juilliard Quartet with Cellist Bernard 
Greenhouse; Columbia, $5.98). In the 
last few months before his death in 1828 
at age 31, Franz Schubert composed the 
epic Symphony No. 9 in C, three pro- 
found, mysterious piano sonatas, and 
this supreme, totally singular monument 
to the glory that is chamber music. Its 
lamination of otherworldly premoni- 
tion, personal sorrow and sheer manly 
courage is captured heroically in one of 
the finest recordings in the Juilliard’s 
long (28 years) career. ® William Bender 
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Taking to Baking 


It stands fragrantly like a bride at 
the altar, awaiting the embrace of fresh 
butter and an osculation of jam. It is a 
loaf of bread. Not the cellophaned K lee- 
nex sold at the supermarket but a home- 
made loaf, crusty, crumbly and a suc- 
cor for the eater. 

As a result of the sorry state of com- 
mercial bread in the U.S. more and more 
Americans are taking to baking. James 
Beard’s elegant book on breadmaking 
(Beard on Bread, Knopf) has sold a phe- 
nomenal 50,000 copies since October 

—at $7.95 apiece. Fleischmann, the 

G.M. of leaveners, reports a first-quar- 
ter increase over last year of more than 
40% in sales of yeast, a sine qua non of 
most serious breads 

A simple homemade loaf can cost 
—not including labor cost—about half 
as much to produce as the presliced, vi- 
taminized, super-enriched, deflavorized 
belly wadding advertised on TV. It can 
not only have toothsome flavor and in- 
finite variety, but may represent a re- 
turn to simple joy, as raising one’s own 
corn or tomatoes does, or planting a pear 
tree, or hunting wild berries for jelly 

Weekend Loafers. A great many 
of the new weekend breadmakers are 
men who would rather loaf than golf. 
To Manfred J. Sobek, 42, marketing vice 
president for Simmons International 
Ltd.(they make their bread from beds), 
this means a Sunday afternoon baking 
Viennese Srrietzel, a kind of raisin 
bread. Sobek, who lives in Scarsdale, 
N.Y., also confects German Christmas 
bread, French bread, succulent Austrian 
tarts with buttercream and apple stru- 
del. By 1951, when he first arrived in 
the U.S. from his native Germany, he 
explains, “I had this tremendous feel- 
ing of nostalgia. Holidays in Europe are 
accompanied by a grand flurry in the 
kitchen and the great aroma of baking 
I had to re-create that somehow.” 

Mrs. Paul Baerman took up bread- 
making when she and her husband 
moved to Atlanta from San Francisco, 
a mecca of crust. Apart from its deli- 
cious hot breads, “Atlanta was a waste- 
land as far as good bread goes,” she re- 
calls. Her favorite recipe—and that of 
many other amateur loafers interviewed 
by TiMe—is for Julia Child’s French 
bread, which also gets high praise from 
Beard. Other specialties of Mrs. Baer- 
man’s are French croissants and bri- 
oches, as well as sourdough bread, which 
has a tart flavor imparted by a quirky 
starter, the homemade leavening agent 
that gold-rush miners used to prize al- 
most as highly as tailings. 

Another spare-time kneader, the 
California Institute of Technology's di- 
rector of publications Ed Hutchings Jr., 
60, of Altadena, bakes loaves of “basic 
white” with bran or wheat germ each 


Saturday. “Kapow!” he says over the 
stove. “If you've got any frustrations, this 
is the way to get rid of them.” 

Tom Smith, a food-service-chain ex- 
ecutive in Atlanta, learned to bake in 
college when he was taking courses in 
food management. His specialty is a 
rich, glazed bread coated with poppy 
seeds that is adapted from the tradition- 
al Jewish recipe for challa, the Sabbath 
loaf. One reason his do-it-yourself bread 
is superior, he points out, is that he uses 
milk and eggs, whereas “in commercial 
breads they use powdered milk and wa- 
ter. As a result, a slice of bakery bread , 
left out in the air dries out quickly : 
Also, most commercial breads  , wecy™ 
are batter-whipped, not “ ae 
kneaded, and that makes a big dif- 
ference in texture.” Several sum- 
mer vacationers, who have 
added inches to their waistlines on the 
irresistible Portuguese sweet bread made 
on Cape Cod, have smuggled the recipe 
back home and are now helping the 
yeast, butter and honey industries to ex- 
pand along with them. 

Most home bakers today produce a 
couple of loaves in one session, one to 
slice, one to store in the freezer—which 
is like a wine connoisseur putting a 
Richebourg burgundy in the cellar. Bak- 
ing is as rewarding as many varieties of 
collecting and crafting, with the added 
rise of seeing a loaf disappear at the 
breakfast table as swiftly as if it had been 
attacked by a horde of soldier ants. As 
James Beard observes: “It is a myste- 
rious business, this making of bread 
Once you are hooked by the miracle of 
yeast, you'll be a breadmaker for life.” 
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SOBEK PREPARING VIENNESE RAISIN BREAD 
A return to simple joy. 
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PRESTO! 


THE MAGIC SHOW 

Book by 8OB RANDALL 

Music and Lyrics by STEPHEN SCHWARTZ 
and DOUG HENNING 


Oldtime magicians seemed to 
breathe the hooded air of the occult 
They were like satanists in white ties 
Canadian-born Doug Henning, 27, is 
not at all like that. Physically wispy. 
amiably diffident and almost self-sur- 
prised, he creates the impression of a 
boyish Walter Mitty who imagines that 
he could be a magician 

Nothing could be more misleading 
Henning is a master illusionist. Tradi- 
tionally, he saws a woman in half, and 
the boxed halves are trolleyed on- and 
offstage during a good part of the eve- 
ning. A man has a sword thrust through 
his middle. A woman is burned to a 
smoldering crisp. Instantaneously, a live 
dove becomes a live rabbit. At the whisk 
of a drape, a girl in a cage is transformed 
into a young cougar 

So far, so wonderful. But the sac- 
charine little musical story in which the 
magic is encased is frowzy theatrical 
taxidermy. We are asked to believe that 
Passaic, N.J.. harbors a tacky nightclub 
called the Top Hat, which features girl 
song duos and magic acts. The songs 
that Stephen Schwartz and Henning 
have provided seem to have been com- 
posed under water and piped directly 
from the ocean floor in all their gurgly 
indecipherability. The Top Hat, where 
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Henning is a promising neophyte, has 
as its resident magician an alcoholic 
hack. In the role, David Ogden Stiers 
flutters a few pages of Bob Randall's life- 
less book with a rich parody of Barry- 
more a la ham. A myopically talent- 
scouting producer spots this sorry lot 
and, mesmerized by the redoubtable 
Henning, books them for Broadway 
where they will remain unless the cou- 
gar gets loose some night #T.E. Kalem 


Family Communion 


IN CELEBRATION 
by DAVID STOREY 


Families are a funny breed. They 
draw, spill, suck and drink the blood 
they share. They seem to survive every- 
thing with dumb granitic tenacity. What 
they give to each other is measureless, 
like divine grace; what they take is in- 
exorable, like mortal fate 

David Storey’s In Celebration, pre- 
sented by Washington, D.C.’s Arena 
Stage, is in the tradition of the finest 
family plays. Its relatives leap to mind 
Long Day's Journey Into Night, Death 
ofa Salesman, The Glass Menagerie, The 
Homecoming. Like them, it is incessantly 
poised between laughter, tears and the 
unfathomable mystery of existence. Like 
them, it is a loving, sorrowing armistice 
with the past 

Written years before Home, The 
Changing Room and The Contractor, In 
Celebration is Storey’s most personal 
play. The first three are exactly ob- 


served, but in them Storey distances au- 
thor and subject with fastidious detach- 
ment. /n Celebration seems to have been 
axed out of the playwright’s heart. While 
writing this work. Storey must some- 
times have seen blood red 

The setting is an English coal-min- 
ing town. The three sons of Mr. and Mrs 
Shaw are joining them to celebrate their 
40th wedding anniversary. Mr. Shaw 
(Donald Ewer) has gone down into the 
coalpits for 49 years. He has a lung-dusty 
cough, a ready thirst and a powerful con- 
viction that he has saved his boys from 
the red-brick slavery of a Midlands in- 
dustrial warren 

The boys, or men, arrive, and it 
gradually becomes clear that class es- 
calation has taken a toll. Stripping away 
the complex humanity of Storey’s char- 
acterizations, one sees that the eldest son 
has become an acerbic, vengeful fire- 
brand; the middle son, a priggish, glossy 
Establishment apologist; and the young- 
est a haunted, weepy, torn-apart teach- 
er. What is immediately apparent is that 
the emotional ground between parents 
and sons has been land-mined. Affec- 
tions that are not actually felt are 
masked in billboards (“To the finest 
mother and the finest dad”) while gen- 
uine feelings of tenderness are muted in 
throwaway lines or not uttered at all 
There is a lacerating poignance in this 

To some degree, the parents are 
spared because they continue to see the 
boys as boys. There are ready, fond and 
funny reminiscences of their scampish 
escapades. But on another level, too 
much planning and sacrifice have been 
invested in making the boys proper suc- 
cesses to admit baffling failure 

More Immune. It is scandalous to 
Mrs. Shaw (Katherine Squire) that An- 
drew (Stanley Anderson). the firebrand 
should have ditched his law career to be- 
come an abstract painter. Why has Ste- 
ven (Philip Charles MacKenzie), the 
youngest, with his odd, pervasive silence, 
quit work on his incisive book about 
modern society? Colin (Paul Collins), 
the brother in industrial relations, pleas- 
es his mother mightily by announcing a 
forthcoming marriage. Consider his rea- 
son: “It's just less embarrassing to be 
married than not to be.” 

Saved from the coalpits for a moral 
and personal abyss? Storey himself has 
written of the play: “I felt the basic trag- 
edy was that education has alienated ev- 
eryone in the family, a// of them, rather 
than enhancing their lives thus the 
impulse of one’s parents was ambiguous 
They said they wanted you to have a bet- 
ter /ife, but what they really meant was 
they wanted you to be better off. Rich- 
er. More immune to life.” 

The Arena Stage company gives an 
ensemble performance of lustrous bril- 
liance. In tempo, mood and nuance, 
John Dillon's direction shows Chekhov- 
ian sensitivity. The evening provides one 
of those rare instances when bright rays 
of honor shine on the playwright, the au- 
dience and the theater eT.E.K 
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Chrysler introduces a new era 
in outboard performance! 


Engineered for maximum fuel efficiency and economy! 





For 1974, Chrysler has put togeth ertified hp. ever in a 3-cylinder outboard 
of the most exciting, innovative out The fast-moving 135 is the highest BIA- 
lines ever to hit the water—including ified hp. production outboard ever 
brand-new models that prove nobo« fered. And the all-new Super-Charged 
pack so much power into so little sp troduces @ New era in outboard 

as Chrysler 1. (See above.) 

Our new lightweight 5-hp. Swings \ll told, Chrysler covers the waterfront 
carries and stows like a 4, vet it pack th 67 different models. And every one is 
nearly the displacement of a 6. Our gineered for quick starting, smooth 
Lo-Profile (15-cu.-in. displacement) ition and easy maintenance with 
provides enough power to a vouneg er advances like exclusive Fuel 
up on skis. The new 3-eylinder Chrvysk Cruise Control to reduce fuel 
delivers more horsepower and displace mption up to 25% 
ment than any other comparable 3- SLOP ind see them yourself—at you 
cylinder model. High compression, a Chrysler Crew dealer's, Pick up 
stuffed crankcase, and race-style portit ee copy of the 1974 Chrysler 
help the new 90 deliver the highest BIA Buying Guide, too, 


The new Super-Charged 60 is the most 
powerful BIA-certified 2-cylinder out- 
board anywhere! Packed with more 
Chrysler engineering innovations than any 
other outboard in Chrysler history: 
MAGNAPOWER II, an advanced C-D 
ignition with only two moving parts; 
SUPER-POWER-CHARGING, a direct- 
flow fuel-charging system that provides 
optimum performance throughout the 
entire speed range; precision-tuned carbu- 
retion and exhaust; separate coils for each 
cylinder: and much, much more. 








Engineered to make things 
easy for you! 





DEFEND 
YOURSELF! 





tatistics show that, because of the popula- 
tion explosion and the increasing com- 
plexity of society, legal conflicts between 
individuals are increasing at a horrendous 
rate: Nowadays the average middle-class Amer- 
ican can expect to find himself embroiled ina 
legal contest at least five times during his life- 
time. Consumer ts pitted against producer, ten 
ant vs. landlord, driver vs. driver, husband vs 
wife, insured vs. insurance company. No won- 
der the media refer to our “Law Explosion.” 

You, as trusted guardian of your family’s 
rights and property, urgently need to arm your- 
self with the legal advice available. To 
make this possible, the editors of Moneys 
worth, the galvanic consumer fortnightly, are 
pleased to announce publication of Defend 
Yourself! The Moneysworth Legal Advisor. A 
copy ts yours ABSOLUTELY FREE with an 
eight-month subscription to Moneysworth. 

How much subscription 
Incredibly, ONLY 

Unlike other legal advisors, Defend Your 
self’ is not an agglomeration of legalistic 
gobbledegook. It is a practical, authoritative, 
supremely lucid reference work for the layman 
Perhaps most important, the book stresses 
ways 10 save money. If you've ever hired a 
lawyer, you know how depressingly expensive 
one can be (the average lawyer now bills time at 
over $S0.an hour) 

Defend Yourself’ The Moneysworth Legal 
{dvisor tells (a) how to avoid lawyers alfogeth 
er for minor legal matters, (b) how to 
conduct your own legal research, and (c) when 
it becomes absolutely to hire a law 
yer, how to assist him in ways that will enable 
him to keep his bill to an absolute minimum 

Defend Yourself! The Moneysworth Legal 
idvisor contains 352 pages and over 150,000 
words (plus tables, charts, definitions of legal 
terms and check lists). Its 11 sections deal with 
Buying and Selling a House, Going into Busi 
ness, Debts and Taxes, Divorce, Accidents, 
Wills and Estates, and other such subjects 

In addition, the book contains hilarious 
legal anecdotes, illustrative case histories, sage 
advice-and, at the end of each chapter 
BLANK FORMS that will enable vou to handle 
many legal matters YOURSELF! 

Among the fascinating 
tind answered in this book are 

€ How can you compel a dealer to take 
back a car that isa “lemon”’? 

© Are you permitted to use a gun against a 
burglar who is unarmed? 

© May a husband and wife have sexual in- 
tercourse during a legal separation? 

€ How can you compel a noisy neighbor to 
shut up? 

© In drawing a will, are you permitted to 
cut off a spouse completely? 

© Are contracts made under the influence 
of alcohol binding? 


best 


does a cost? 


$2.99! 





most 





necessary 





questions you'll 





€ Must you make goodon a charity ple« 

€ Does a husband have the absolute right 
to determine where a couple shall live? 

© When is arestaurateur responsible for his 
patrons’ hats and coats? 

© Can a home owner 
black? 

q How much in money damages is a father 
entitled to for the seduction of his daughter? 

€ Can you withhold rent if your landlord 
fails to provide services” 

© May your landlord enter your premises 
without permission? 

€ In playing golf, you fail to shout “Fore" 
and another player is injured. Are you liable? 

© What legal complications can arise from a 
couple's living together rather than marrying? 

€ If you lend your car to a friend and he 
gets into an accident, are you liable? 

© Ifa credit agency 
erroneously, what legal steps can you take? 

© If a neighbor helps you sell a house, can 
he stick you for a broker’s commission? 

€ Can a husband demand that his wife have 
sex whenever he wishes? 

€ How long must you keep tax records? 

© How often can you change your name? 

As you can see, The Moneysworth Legal 

idvisor ends forever your confusion and anni 
ety concerning legal questions of everyday life 

Most legal advisors now cost 

$10. For example, one published by Reader's 
Digest —which we consider inferior to Moneys 
worth’s in every way sells for $10.95. Bur 
were offering vou The Monevsworth Leal 
Advisor ABSOLUTELY FREE-if you'll just 
order an eight-month subscription VOW. 

To repeat, the cost of an eight-month sub 
scription to Moneysworth is ONLY $2.99 

In case you're not familiar with Moneys 
worth, let us explain that it is (as New York 
critic Robert Reisner has stated) “By far 
America’s most trustworthy and useful con 
sumer publication.” It rates products as to best 
buys (as among cars hi-fi’s, and the 
like); it offers tips on how to save money (they 
will astound you with their ingenuity); and it 
counsels you on the man: ment of your per 
sonal finances, Moneysworth is the most wide 
ly read publication of its kind in the world 
(with a readership of nearly one million) 

Here are the kinds of articles it prints 
2 ee ee 
Cars that Are Stingiest with Gas 
Air Travel at 50% Off 
How to Earm 104%% to 122% on Your Savings 
The Killing Facts about Life Insurance 
Minicalculators that Add Up to Best Buys 
How to Save 20% on Your Food Bill 
Pantyhose that Won't Let You Down 
Mercedes’ Diesel, the “Lifetime” 
Quadraphonic Hi-Fi Forthrightly Evaluated 
Home Burglar-Alarm Systems that Are a Steal 


refuse to sell to a 


gives you a bad rating 


upwards ot 





cameras 





Car 





Professional Sex Counseling, $00 Per Hour 
The Ugly Truth about Beauty Aids 

35MM Cameras: The Facts in Black and White 
The Link Between Coffee and Heart Attack 
Inaccurate Billing by the Phone Company 
A Gourmet's Guide to Free Cookbooks 
Trailers with No Hitches 

Dog Foods Fit for King 

Treasury Bonds for the Small Investor 
Easy-Riding Motorcycles 

“How We Live on Less than $75 a Month” 


es SS SS 

n short, Moneysworth is an ever-ready, up- 

to-the-minute consumer intelli- 
It’s your trusty aide-de-camp in the 

battle of the marketplace 

The editors of Moneysworth are a team of 
hard-nosed, experienced journalists with con- 
siderable expertise in the fields of consumer- 
affairs and quality periodical publishing. The 
publisher is Ralph Ginzburg, creator of the 
classic magazines Eros and Avant-Garde (Mr 
Ginzburg was among the first to provide Ralph 
Nader with a medium through which to express 
himself on auto safety). Moneysworth’s editor- 
in-chief is Betty Fier, formerly of Fact maga- 
zine. The art director of Moneysworth is Herb 
Lubalin, the world’s foremost graphic designer 
Radiating from this nucleus of editorial energy 
are reporters, researchers, product-testers and 
consultants throughout the United States. To- 
gether they create America’s first-—and only 
consumer periodical with charisma 
Moneysworth is available by subscription 


source of 


gence 





only. The cost of eight months is ONLY $2.99! 
This is A MERE FRACTION of the cost of 
familiar, old-fashioned consumer publications 

which, compared to Moneysworth, are bor- 


ing, confusing, and nearly unusable. And you 
vet Defend Yourself! The Moneysworth Legal 
Idvisor ABSOLUTELY FREE" 

Moreover, we are so confident that The 
Voneysworth Legal Advisor will prove indis 
pensable to you that we offer it with what is 
probably the most generous money-back guar- 
untee in publishing history: We unconditionally 
guarantee that The Moneysworth Legal Advisor 
will save you, in legal bills, at least 50 times the 
cost of your Moneysworth subscription —name- 
ly, $1SO0—or you get your money back /N 
FULL. Meanwhile, you will have enjoyed a 
subscription to Moneysworth and you may 
keep the legal advisor ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
What could be more foolproof? 

To enter your subscription and receive 
your free copy of Defend Yourself! The Mon 
evsworth Legal Advisor, simply fill out the 
coupon below and mail it with $2.99 to: Mon- 
eysworth, 251 W.57St., New York, N.Y. LOO19 

Get your subscription-plus The Moneys 
worth Legal Advisor today —and tip the scales 
of justice in your favor 


_ Go 


EB Moneysworth, 251 W. 57 St., New York 


I enclose $2.99 for cight months of 
Moneysworth, the authoritative consu- 
mer fortnightly. As a Special Introduc- 
tory Bonus, I will receive ABSOLUTE 
LY FREE a copy of Defend Yourself! 
The Moneyvsworth Legal Advisor 


EXTRA BONUS OFFER: Check this 
box (), enclose $5, get the legal advisor 
PLUS a whole year of Moneysworth 
IND the booklet all of America is talk- 
ing about, “Stake Your Claim! How to 
Work the Social Security Gold Mine.” 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 


“Moneysworth Legal Advisor" also published as “How 
to Avoid Lawyers.” MCMLXXIV Moneysworth 
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The Polaroid 
minute. 2495 
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The best minute of the day. See it one minute later with our Square Shooter 2 
Land camera. It comes with features you'd expect to find in cameras costing $20 more—electric eye, | 
electronic shutter, built-in flash. And, of course, the 60-second excitement. 


Polaroid® *Su tprice. ©1974 Polaroid Corporation | 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Brig 3 MQ. NICOTINE, "an as 
. (LED Menthol or Regular 
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